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The Vocational Training of Adults 


by 
E. RossIGNOL 


Technical Director, National Inter-Occupational Association for the 
Rational Training of Labour, Parts 


The increasing pace of industrial progress and the growing numbers 
of workers migrating for employment as a result of international 
economic agreements have made the vocational training of adults 
more necessary than ever before, as the International Labour Confer- 
ence foresaw when it adopted, at its 33rd Session, the Vocational 
Training (Adults) Recommendation, 1950. As Mr. Rossignol shows 
in the present article the characteristic features of adult vocational 
training systems in Western Europe today are the thoroughness of both 
the teaching methods on which they are based and the administrative 
machinery set up to run them, as well as the active international 
collaboration to which they have given rise since they were first intro- 
duced. 


T is the general concern of governments and of those responsible 
for the industrial and commercial future of their countries to de- 
velop the technical training of young persons. Whether such training 
is carried out exclusively at school or in suitable centres or whether 
it is given partly on the job and the rest of the time in special 
institutions, the instruction must comprise, in addition to subjects 
specifically connected with a particular trade, a sufficiently exten- 
sive syllabus of general education, since the democratic ideal could 
hardly be reconciled with a refusal to give such young people the 
means of subsequently rising to higher grades. To secure this, 
however, many precautions need to be taken. Preliminary guidance, 
for example, is eminently desirable ; if it is to be sound and effective 
not only must tests be applied but sufficient time must be devoted 
to studying the character and aptitudes of the young trainee. It 
should not be forgotten, moreover, that a young person’s future is 
conditioned by his physical development, which must not be 
subjected to undue strain. 
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For all these reasons the training of young persons should 
take several years ; it is considered that between three and five 
years are required, according to the country and the occupation, to 
bring a young person up to the standard of a skilled worker just 
taking up a job, that is to say to the minimum level of technical 
skill required.* 

Some ten years ago businesses were so stable and technical 
developments so slow that a young man learning a trade could 
expect to be able to practise it subsequently, no doubt improving 
his skill as he went along but always building on the foundations 
laid at school or during his apprenticeship. Nowadays this is no 
longer the case ; while the value of such instruction extending over 
several years is unquestionable, the inherent drawbacks of the 
system are considerable. 

In financial terms it is a heavy burden, either directly or through 
the subsidies required ; as a general rule training is not free and 
the bursaries granted, even if on a liberal scale, do not enable all 
those who might hope to receive such instruction to do so in 
practice. However many training schemes there are for young 
persons, not enough of them can ever get training. Particularly 
when training schemes are organised by the public authorities, they 
are relatively difficult to change over time : a young man who has 
begun training as a fitter must go through with it to the very end, 
even if in the meantime there have been developments which mean 
that the fitter’s trade, which was once a well paid one, will no longer 
be so when he leaves school ; it may also happen that while he is in 
training new techniques are introduced in industry, with the dual 
drawback that he is not taught these new techniques and that, 
while industry waits for a new batch of trainees who have been 
taught them, it cannot meet its pressing need for skilled workers to 
apply the new techniques, to the detriment of the national economy. 

Moreover, the last war led to radical changes in the economic 
and scientific fields, and the practical repercussions of these changes, 
which were unthought of only a short time ago, foreshadow a 
revolution in industrial operations and in working methods, the 
few existing examples of automation being only the forerunners of 
an era of which we can form no idea. In such circumstances what 
worker employed in a prosperous industry can be sure that during 
his life he will not have to change over to another trade because his 
has been displaced by others? With the opening of national 
frontiers and the creation of common markets the dense populations 


1 A skilled worker taking up a job for the first time is in a higher grade 
than a semi-skilled entrant, who may come either from the workplace after 
a course of accelerated training or from a technical course which he has been 
unable to complete or the final examination of which he has failed to pass. 
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of the poorer countries will be able to penetrate without difficulty 
into rich areas and will therefore considerably accentuate this 
trend. It is to be expected that this will become increasingly 
common even in a field such as the building trades, where develop- 
ment is slow: prefabrication, the use of plastics and other synthetic 
materials and of much more powerful machinery, and the applica- 
tion of special methods for the erection of tall buildings, will result 
in a much more similar utilisation of labour in the building trades 
and in industrial work than is the case at present. 

The future will therefore be uncertain for all young people with 
vocational qualifications, since headlong economic development 
will threaten them with the loss of their jobs. 

How can this danger, which constitutes a major threat to 
labour and to social stability, be avoided ? 

From the strictly logical point of view there can be only one 
solution : since it is impossible to preserve young workers from the 
uncertainties of unstable occupations some means must be found 
to restore the earning capacity of those who have lost it through 
technical development. The vocational training of adults is such a 
means. 


THe History OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR ADULTS 


Scope and Limitations of Adult Vocational Training Schemes 


The accelerated training of adults may vary infinitely as to its 
length, nature, standard, methods and financing. It should be 
explained at the outset that its object is neither to educate nor to 
impart wide general knowledge: its aim is purely technical in 
character. 

In the second place, such training may be imparted at all levels, 
from the lowest—since a labourer needs a minimum of training 
if he is to do his job properly—to the very highest (that of the 
engineer). As a general rule, however, the following considerations 
relate only to workers at an intermediate level—skilled workers, 
who come between semi-skilled workers and supervisors—although 
we may well cast a quick glance, when it seems to serve a useful 
purpose, at special instances of training at other levels in order to 
show the range and nature of the applications of methods that were 
originally used exclusively for skilled workers and were only sub- 
sequently applied to other grades. 

Thirdly, there are so many kinds of training facilities, even for 
skilled adult workers alone, that they cannot all be considered 
here. Many of them are of undoubted utility ; there are any number 
of private companies that provide excellent training for their staff, 
sometimes at considerable expense, and the reader will be aware 
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of the remarkable efforts made by employers’ organisations in 
various occupations, which have evolved excellent training and 
upgrading schemes. In this study, however, it would be impossible 
to go into the details of such schemes.! We shall therefore confine 
ourselves to an examination of the practical training schemes 
run at the national level under the direct authority of the State or 
with state subsidies ; in addition we shall deal only with methods 
of so-called “ accelerated training ”, that is to say those intended 
to achieve results in a few months and which have original features 
from the point of view of teaching, as suggested in Paragraphs 35 
and 36 of the Vocational Training (Adults) Recommendation, 1950, 
adopted by the International Labour Conference at its 33rd Session 
in 1950. 


Their Origins and Occasional Character 


It is very instructive to read the monographs published by the 
I.L.O. on the vocational training of adults in the United Kingdom, 
Belgium and the United States ? ; from the historical point of view 
these three studies show that the need for vocational training 
became apparent at the time of the world slump from 1930 onwards. 
To counter unemployment the three countries set up a variety of 
schools or courses within undertakings, to train unemployed 
workers as quickly as possible to take up new jobs. (In France a few 
centres were also opened for metallurgical workers.) Sometimes 
the workers had to undergo training or lose their right to unem- 
ployment relief. 

It seemed very probable that as unemployment fell off after 
1936-38 these centres and courses would be closed : the restrictive 
drafting of the legislation concerning them seems to show that their 
aim was to remedy a temporary ill by temporary means. But the 
events of 1938 altered the fate of adult retraining centres in Europe : 
in Great Britain and France they developed into centres for 
retraining workers for essential industries ; in Belgium they still 
retained their original purpose, under the auspices of the National 
Employment and Unemployment Office, but they became more 
numerous, and retraining really began to play an important role 
in that country. In the United States accelerated training was not 
introduced on a very large scale until 1940, under the auspices of 


1 The O.E.E.C. has recently published the report on the survey of indus- 
trial in-plant training programmes in seven European countries which was 
carried out in 1955. See The Training of Workers within the Factory. Survey 
of Industrial In-plant Training Programmes in Seven European Countries. 
Report prepared by the National Institute of Industrial Psychology, London. 
Project No. 179 (Paris, European Productivity Agency of the O.E.E.C., 1957). 

2 Vocational Training Monographs, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 (Geneva, I.L.O., 1948, 
1949 and 1948). 
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‘the federal Government but with the strong backing of industry 
and specialised organisations. 

The vocational training of adults thus developed almost simul- 
taneously in various parts of the world. While it was in some cases 
due to private enterprise, the State very quickly took over either 
wholly or partly. Indeed a feature that should be stressed, since 
it has had a very marked influence on the results achieved, is the 
fact that the vocational training of adults was directly or indirectly 
subordinated to the government authorities in charge of labour 
and social insurance. As a result of the need to combat unemploy- 
ment and improve employment services, responsibility for the 
vocational training of adults has in all countries been assigned to 
these departments in preference to the other departments concerned. 
The effect of this assignment on the methods and organisation of 
schemes for the vocational training of adults will be described at a 
later stage. 


Thety Extension 


The objectives laid down for adult vocational training schemes 
at the end of the war were to combat unemployment and remedy 
the consequences of mobilisation. At that time most countries, 
whether victors or vanquished, had tremendous numbers of men 
who had spent much of their youth under arms and were therefore 
unacquainted with any trade that would be useful in civilian life. 
There had been widespread destruction and industries organised 
on a wartime footing had to be adapted to peacetime needs. Rapid 
reconversion was essential. Hundreds of thousands of men could 
not be allowed to remain unemployed when their homes were in 
ruins and the factories were short of labour. In several countries 
governments and the leaders of industry and labour introduced or 
multiplied accelerated training centres. In addition, where they 
already existed the aims of the centres changed radically : it was 
no longer a question of transferring a few hundred unemployed 
workers from one industry to another but of training tens of 
thousands of workers of whom it could be assumed that many 
would have to learn a new trade. Some occupations had also to be 
revived. Only the most carefully worked-out plans held out any 
hope of success since what was required was not only the practical 
and financial organisation of training but also a complete revision 
of the concepts and methods on which it was to be based. Belgium, 
France, the Netherlands and the United Kingdom, as well as other 
nations, embarked upon such programmes of training. 

Although the International Labour Conference had emphasised 
the need for “curricula adjusted to the special requirements of 
adult workers” as far back as 1939, it was its 33rd Session, in 
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June 1950, that marked a turning point in the vocational training 
of adults. The Vocational Training (Adults) Recommendation, 
1950, adopted at that session defines the scope of vocational 
training schemes and specifies, in particular, that they should 
cover both men and women, the unemployed, prospective emigrants, 
production workers, foremen and higher supervisors and both the 
disabled and the non-disabled ; it also defines the principles govern- 
ing satisfactory training preceded by vocational selection. 

The moral effect of the discussions in the International Labour 
Conference and the repercussions of the Recommendation were 
perhaps even more important than the provisions of the Recom- 
mendation itself. Countries that had already introduced acceler- 
ated training for adults derived encouragement from the Recom- 
mendation and developed their activities ; others decided to adopt 
these methods and frequently relied on technical assistance ren- 
dered by experts from the International Labour Office. This was 
the case in particular in Italy, Malta and certain parts of Latin 
America and Asia. Accelerated training was discussed at the 
technical conference organised by the I.L.O. in Rangoon in Decem- 
ber 1955, where it was recognised to be one of the most effective 
methods of raising the standard of living of the Asian peoples. At 
the national level vocational training for adults has been introduced 
by the authorities in the Belgian Congo and in French Africa south 
of the Sahara among others. 


Their Tendency to Become Permanent 


The dual economic and social aspect of vocational training for 
adults was clear from the start, for effective action against unem- 
ployment depended on an investigation not only of manpower 
requirements and vacancies but also of the many possible effects of 
a change of trade on the worker. But these inquiries were essen- 
tially pragmatical and it is only later that more elaborate studies 
were undertaken with a view to evolving a clear-cut teaching 
method. In addition, from 1948 onwards, under the influence of 
missions sent by various European countries to the United States 
and with the subsequent establishment of specialised national and 
regional bodies, the notion of productivity and the idea of improv- 
ing human relations in the undertaking created a favourable 
atmosphere for the extension of adult training far beyond the 
narrow objectives of a measure to combat unemployment. Nowa- 
days accelerated vocational training is used, according to the 
particular country— 


(a) To meet the essential needs of the economy. Even in times 
of full employment there are industries that are expanding as a 
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result of scientific and technical progress, the modernisation of 
plant, etc., and conversely other industries that are stagnant or 
declining. Before unemployment occurs, therefore, it is desirable 
to guide workers from one industry to another after giving them 
the requisite occupational qualifications. Such a policy is followed 
in many countries by the State, or occupational organisations, and 
usually by both. 


(b) To increase labour mobility between underdeveloped areas 
with a surplus and other areas where the economic outlook is 
either already brighter or likely to become so in the future. 


(c) To improve the qualifications of workers so that they will 
have better prospects and that their standard of living will be 
raised. Training of this sort may take a variety of forms: it may 
be a matter of comprehensive training or simply of theoretical or 
practical instruction to supplement qualifications already acquired, 
and may therefore vary greatly in length. 

(d) To meet industry’s needs for technicians and supervisors 
with the shortest possible delay. These needs arise not only as a 
result of the modernisation of plant but also of the application of 
systematic and extensive productivity and work simplification 
studies. 

(e) In overpopulated countries, to promote the emigration of 
surplus labour.* 


(f{) To rehabilitate persons disabled in civilian life or on military 
service. In this connection the two principles laid down in the 
Vocational Rehabilitation (Disabled) Recommendation, 1955, 
adopted by the International Labour Conference at its 38th Session 
in June 1955, are, in the writer’s opinion, of absolutely fundamental 
importance, namely that wherever possible disabled persons should 
receive training under the same conditions as non-disabled persons 
(in fact, it is even desirable that the qualifications acquired should 
slightly exceed the standard for non-disabled workers, chiefly so 
that employers may be more ready to recognise the qualities of 


1 During the recent period of full employment the accelerated training 
centres in the Netherlands gave young prospective emigrants training that 
would be useful in a variety of trades in order to facilitate their placement 
abroad. Training lasted longer than for young people in general, and the 
courses were more advanced. An experiment, which was unfortunately 
very limited in scope but appears theoretically sound, was carried out by 
Italy and France in 1951. It consisted in recruiting unskilled Italian workers 
for the French building industry through the French National Immigration 
Office. After selection these workers were sent to French vocational training 
centres, where they were taught the trade and simultaneously given a 
practical knowledge of the language. At the end of training, which lasted 
six months, they were placed with employers. It is now proposed to repeat 
the experiment on a larger scale. 
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disabled workers) ; and that the principles, measures and methods 
of vocational training applied in the training of non-disabled 
persons should also apply to disabled persons.! 


All this gives some idea of the many purposes served at the 
present day by accelerated vocational training schemes, which 
range from countering unemployment to retraining the physically 
disabled and include the training of unskilled workers, upgrading 
at various levels, training for immigration and so on. It has already 
been pointed out that if these objectives are to be attained a number 
of conditions must be satisfied : the first of these in the writer’s 
opinion is the use of an appropriate teaching method, and that 
is what will now be discussed. 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF ACCELERATED VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING 


The methods used for accelerated training are based on the very 
simple fact that those being taught are adults and not adolescents. 
The two groups cannot be treated in the same way: in particular, 
it is always unpleasant for a manual worker to feel that he is 
“back at school”. Moreover, many of the trainees have been 
earning their living and some of them have dependants ; it would 


therefore be unthinkable that they should be made to undergo 
a longer course of training than is absolutely essential. Even 
if they are paid unemployment benefit or a special wage during their 


1 In France these two rules are broadly observed in the retraining centres 
set up by the Secretariat of State for Labour and Social Security or by the 
public or private bodies under its supervision. The same syllabuses are 
used ; when a syllabus is issued it is stated whether it applies to the disabled 
and to which categories. The only difference in use concerns the daily 
training period for disabled persons at the beginning of a course; at the 
start this is often limited to only half the time normally so spent and is 
gradually increased to the full normal time towards the end of the course. 
Since courses for non-handicapped workers last about six months, those for 
the disabled vary between eight and ten months, or sometimes a little 
more. The final stages of training have to be completed at the same rate as 
is required in the case of the non-disabled, and the final examinations are 
identical for the fit and the disabled. It should be added that whenever 
possible the physically handicapped are entered for training courses with 
ordinary workers. Much more often than is thought their practical work 
is as good as that of their fellows, and many statements have been received 
from the directors of training centres, as well as letters from the trainees 
themselves, to prove that they have been fully successful in the practice of 
the trade they have learnt. Since in France there is a fairly centralised 
organisation under the authority of the Secretariat of State for Labour and 
Social Security, disabled trainees are given preference in certain activities 
in retraining centres (e.g. industrial draughtsmanship, watchmaking, etc.) 
Finally, private industry is increasing its efforts on behalf of those of its 
employees who are injured in occupational accidents and, through suitable 
courses, is facilitating the resettlement of a very large proportion of these 
employees in other jobs, or failing that, in special workshops. 
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retraining or advanced training, the sums offered could never be 
equivalent to a normal wage. 

Courses that go straight to the point and are not encumbered 
with superfluous matter have therefore had to be devised. While 
simple, they must also be rapid, lasting a few weeks for the training 
of semi-skilled workers and a few months for skilled workers. But 
this gives rise to difficulty : the persons taking these courses are 
generally relatively unused to intellectual work and the inten- 
tionally short duration of the training does not give them the time 
to get used to it. How then is the aim of accelerated training (to 
retrain the largest possible number of people in the shortest possible 
time) to be reconciled with this characteristic of the trainees ? 
This is where the two essential conditions of accelerated vocational 
training come in, viz: selection of trainees and choice of syllabus 
and teaching methods. 


Selection 


We shall only touch upon the subject of selection. In particular 
we shall not discuss how batteries of tests are prepared, however 
interesting the subject may be. It will be enough to mention that 
all the subsequent stages of training depend on the tests chosen and 
the norms fixed. In determining the latter, account must be taken 
of each trade, and within each trade of each special skill in which 
training is to be provided. In the writer’s opinion learning capacity 
is more important than previous qualifications for training to the 
level of a skilled worker, but it is, of course, much more difficult 
to assess. Through efficient selection it will be possible to choose 
trainees who can learn all they can be taught within the time 
available. 


Choice of Syllabus and Teaching Principles 


It is remarkable that two countries, the Netherlands and 
France, between which there is no link as regards the accelerated 
training of adults, should have simultaneously organised training 
courses that are strikingly similar. The existence in France of a 
National Institute of Pedagogy and the constant use of the Carte- 
sian method ! may have given these courses the appearance of being 


1 The application to vocationai training of the general principles of 
pedagogy advocated by the French philosopher Descartes. The main 
features of this method are as follows: (a) complex operations should be 
broken down into their simple elements ; (b) only one thing should be taught 
at a time, going from the simple to the complex ; (c) the work done should be 
confined to knowledge already imparted ; (d) interest should be maintained, 
while avoiding fatigue ; (e) the lesson should be carefully planned ; and 
(f) the co-ordination of theory and practice should be ensured by making 
a single person responsible for instruction in both. 
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more systematic ; but the principles are the same in the two cases. 
Nor is it merely by chance that Belgium and Italy have adopted 
similar methods. There are differences, no doubt : in France the 
practical work is divided into two parts, of which one, known as 
“ preliminary training ”, lasts three weeks during which the trainees 
are mainly taught to know the tools of their trade and how to handle 
them correctly, while the second constitutes training properly so 
called and lasts five months at the rate of 44 hours a week. In 
Italy no such distinction exists and trainees are taught to use their 
tools in the course of their practical exercises. In the Netherlands 
there is not the same degree of standardisation of courses as in 
France, and in Belgium the method used falls somewhere between 
the two extremes. All this is of secondary importance, for the 
essential principles are the same everywhere.'! The rules are— 


(a) To prefer practice to theory. The time spent on theory is 
reduced to the strict minimum, and it is taught only in connection 
with a practical exercise. 


(6) To discover which aspects of the subject to be taught are 
the simplest and the most easily understandable to the trainees, 
so that they will not be discouraged at the very beginning. 


(c) After the first step has been taken, to go on to the second 


only when it is certain that the preceding difficulties have been 
mastered. The efforts required of the trainees should be very care- 
fully measured and they should not be made to learn too much at 
one time. Conversely, the work should not be allowed to become 
tedious and the instructor should go on to another exercise as soon 
as he is certain that the lesson has been properly understood. 


(d) Toensure that there is a logical and clearly defined sequence 
in the exercises which make up a course. Each exercise taken on 
its own must be visibly and closely linked to the preceding one. 
On the other hand it must be distinguished from it by the new 
demands it makes on the trainees’ comprehension ; these should 
not overtax the presumed intelligence of the trainees. 


(e) To keep the trainees’ intellectual faculties constantly on 
the alert. The instructor should not speak over his trainees’ 
heads nor wander off into unnecessary theoretical digressions ; on 
the contrary, he must always stick closely to his subject. 


(f) To take advantage of the slightest mistake or slip to point 
out why it should have been avoided and, if possible, to get another 


1 This refers, of course, to the training of workers, since when technicians 
are being trained the rules given above are necessarily less generally applic- 
able. 
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trainee to explain what should have been done. Trainees correct 
each other more than they are corrected by the direct action of the 
instructor. 


(g) To make extensive use of visual aids, since the most 
highly developed form of memory is visual memory, particularly 
among manual workers. 


Application of the Teaching Princtples 


Before a course of instruction based on these principles can be 
put into effect it must be determined, in close consultation with 
experts in the trades concerned, exactly what items are to be 
included in the syllabus and what standard of training is to be 
required. Using this information as a starting point, the instruc- 
tors must evolve training exercises in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of teaching method they apply. At this point it is a good 
idea for the instructors to check with the experts in the trade 
that nothing has been forgotten and that the various parts of the 
syllabus are well balanced.1 The series of practical exercises, 
however, is only one aspect of the training. Provision must also 
be made for the essential theoretical subjects (technology, mathe- 
matics, draughtsmanship), as well as for very positive safety 
training, the importance of which cannot be overemphasised. 
Workers are particularly prone to forget such training, and the 
instructors should never lose an opportunity of emphasising the 
dangers that may arise from defective parts, carelessness, or 
clumsiness. There should be many examples to bring out this 
point in the course of practical training. 

It is sometimes alleged that too much importance is attached 
to mathematics, and particularly to draughtsmanship. It is true 
that in working out a syllabus it is easier to plan instruction in 
these two subjects, and therefore to increase the attention devoted 
to them, than in the case of practical exercises ; and instructors 
with a well balanced syllabus often tend to give more than the 
allotted time to mathematics and draughtsmanship. Although 
this tendency should be resisted the importance of these subjects 


1 The difficulties the trainees will have to master are then classified in 
increasing or diminishing order, i.e. starting either from the easiest exercise 
and progressively adding more and more difficult operations to it, or from 
the most complex exercise and progressively eliminating the difficult opera- 
tions from it. Another method consists in determining which is the easiest 
exercise and which the hardest and in providing for key exercises at intervals 
between them ; the series can then be completed with intermediate exercises. 
Needless to say, this can result only in an approximate classification, which 
is subsequently reviewed and if possible tried out on trainees before it is 
applied. In this regard the Italian arrangement of having an experimental 
centre attached to the training establishment seems to be ideal. 
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for the skilled worker should not be underestimated. An elementary 
but sound knowledge of draughtsmanship and mathematics will 
subsequently enable a worker to rise to a higher grade. All too 
often training on the job leads to a serious weakness on the theoret- 
ical side, and this may subsequently prevent a worker with excel- 
lent practical knowledge from rising to the top of his trade. While 
admittedly designed to meet the immediate requirements both of 
production and of the workers, accelerated training courses should 
not be run without regard for the future of either. It has been 
found that theoretical instruction is easy to arrange if given at a 
moderate pace, and that the trainees absorb it quite well. 

How, then, are practical and theoretical exercises to be com- 
bined in a particular course? The most convenient method 
would seem to consist in taking the practical exercises one by one 
and in deciding what knowledge of mathematics or draughts- 
manship is required to do them correctly. Problems or drawings 
relating to the work to be done are then devised, so that even 
theoretical training rests on a practical foundation and the interest 
of the trainees is sustained because they understand that the 
lessons to be learned or the assignments to be carried out are 
directly connected with a particular piece of work and will make 
it easier for them to understand it. 

Another aspect of training has been the subject of much 
discussion : should trainees take written notes during classes or 
should they simply listen and be provided with ready-made notes 
at the end of the lecture ? No hard and fast rule can be laid down. 
Admittedly a trainee may be able to concentrate better when he 
does not have to write at the same time; but it is also true that 
certain trainees remember better if they take notes. As a general 
rule the average intellectual standard of the trainees is a deter- 
mining factor in this connection : it is better that trainees whose 
level is fairly low should merely listen and that trainees of a higher 
standard should take notes. In France, for example, we recom- 
mend the first method for the accelerated training of structural 
building workers and the second for metallurgical workers. 

It is essential, therefore, that educational specialists and trade 
circles should keep in close touch from the very beginning of an 
accelerated training scheme so that they can pool their experience 
and knowledge. The writer has found that even in the Nether- 
lands, where the organisation of the training of adults is a direct 
government responsibility, such liaison is in fact very close, as it is 
in all the other countries known to him, where trade circles consist 
in some cases of employers alone and in others of both employers 
and employees. Irrespective of the methods used, this is the 
secret of effective and successful accelerated training for adults. 








Recruitment of Training Staff 


We have just seen how a training syllabus is worked out. 
Staff is needed not only to work out a syllabus but also to apply it. 
How is such staff to be chosen? At first sight the answer is simple : 
good skilled craftsmen are needed ; they must have substantial 
teaching abilities. Those who plan the syllabus must also have 
received a sound general education and have a critical and analytical 
turn of mind, but must also be capable of carrying out a proper 
synthesis ; in so far as an ideal type can be described the writer 
would look for it among practising engineers who have an aptitude 
and a vocation for teaching and are endowed with considerable 
self-denial and patience. The instructors to apply the syllabus 
should preferably be recruited from among capable foremen with 
teaching abilities similar to those just described. 

This shows how difficult it is to recruit suitable training staff. 
Since schemes for the accelerated training of adults are designed 
to meet a considerable demand for labour, the search for specialists 
to take charge of the courses is hampered by competition from 
industry, which frequently offers higher wages. Even assuming 
that such people can be recruited through the enlightened co- 
operation of the trade, the teaching abilities of those recruited 
must then be assessed, and they must also be taught the training 
method. 


Training of Instructors 


The value of sound training in teaching methods for future 
instructors, whatever the nature and the standard of the instruction 
to be given, cannot be overemphasised. Experience has shown 
that, for the accelerated training of adults, an instructor who 
thoroughly understands how people should be taught and who 
has only a minimum of knowledge of the trade achieves better 
results than one who has a superior knowledge of the trade but 
is not such a good teacher. 

The truth of this, however, is far from being recognised ; above 
all its practical inferences are not drawn. This arises as a result of 
financial considerations (since the training of instructors is costly), 
because of reluctance to appoint highly placed personnel who do not 
show directly measurable results, or from sheer habit or indifference. 
The fact is that few States have set up instructors’ training in- 
stitutes where future staff can get to know the courses they will 
have to run and learn how to present their subjects to the trainees 
clearly and simply. It is forgotten that there is a world of difference 
between a craftsman and an instructor. Instructors’ training 
institutes seem to be the only genuine and effective remedy ; the 
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time and money spent on them would be amply repaid, for the 
trainees cannot be better than their instructors. 

Various methods are used in the training of instructors, and the 
length of the courses may vary from a few days to several months, 
depending on the intellectual level and prior qualifications of the 
entrants. But they should take the form of real courses for the 
training of workers so that the trainee-instructors will be aware of 
the difficulties they are bound to come across sooner or later and of 
their own mistakes or weaknesses. The trainees must also learn to 
reason and analyse. So that they will not be discouraged they 
should first learn model lessons; they may then take turns in 
teaching these lessons, preferably to workers of the same standard 
and trade as those they will have to train when they complete 
their own courses. 

Although the writer knows of no cases in which this has been 
done, he would be inclined to recommend dividing the training 
course into three parts: the first, an introductory part using a 
method such as Training Within Industry, would be aimed at 
quickly fostering receptiveness to instruction ; during the second 
part trainee-instructors would be introduced to the accelerated 
training method and to their educational role ; the third phase 
would consist in applying the method under supervision, either in 


an instructors’ training institute or in a workers’ training centre. 
It would even be a good thing if a first refresher course were held 
for young instructors three months after they have completed the 
basic course and followed by two more at intervals of six months. 


ORGANISATION AND OPERATION OF AN ACCELERATED 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING SYSTEM FOR ADULTS 


It will be convenient to base our account of the organisation 
and operation of systems for the accelerated vocational training of 
adults on those at present applied in France, which would appear to 
constitute a fairly comprehensive example. 


Determination of Short-Term and Long-Term Needs 


The importance of determining manpower requirements before 
undertaking the accelerated training of adults has already been 
emphasised and it was stated in this connection that it was most 
fortunate that the accelerated training of adults came under the 
ministries responsible for meeting manpower requirements. In so 
far as France is concerned, however, a distinction has to be drawn 
between short-term needs and medium or long-term needs. 
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Short-Term Needs. 


In each département there is a departmental manpower com- 
mittee, consisting of representatives of various trades and of the 
authorities, which keeps in touch with developments on the local 
labour market ; in addition there is a joint vocational committee 
of ten titular members (five employers and five representatives of 
workers’ organisations), besides the departmental director of 
labour and manpower as government representative and advisory 
members—the principal inspector of technical education and the 
departmental director of the Ministry of Reconstruction and 
Housing (the latter only in the case of the departmental building 
committee). There are as many committees as there are groups of 
trades in the centres for the accelerated training of adults in the 
département concerned ; at the present time many départements 
have at least two committees, one for the building trades and the 
other for the metallurgical industry. These committees meet every 
month, not only in order to keep in touch with the practical opera- 
tion of centres for accelerated vocational training but also to 
ascertain that the number and nature of the sections operating 
meet the needs of the départements. They submit regular reports 
on this subject to national authorities. 

Thus the Ministry of Social Affairs, through the manpower 
committees, and the National Inter-Occupational Association for 
the Rational Training of Labour (A.N.I.F.R.M.O.)?, through the 
departmental subcommittees for the vocational training of adults, 
are kept constantly informed of the general trend of local manpower 
needs. 

Moreover, attached to the A.N.I.F.R.M.O. in Paris there are 
several national committees on the vocational training of adults 
with the same kind of membership as the departmental committees. 
Every month they consider local needs in the light of the national 
situation and propose alterations in the distribution of training 
sections either in all centres or only in a particular area or centre. 
Since courses generally last five-and-a-half months the operation 
of the system for the vocational training of adults is remarkably 
adaptable to the demand, with a greater time lag, however, when 
the necessary changes involve costly building work or the purchase 
of machine tools. 


1 A semi-governmental body set up under a decree issued jointly by 
several ministries on 11 January 1949 to run centres for the vocational 
training of adults under the supervision of the Secretariat of State for Labour 
and Social Security. It is headed by a governing body of 18 members (six 
representing the State, six representing employers and six representing the 
main workers’ organisations). 
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Medium and Long-Term Needs. 


Medium and long-term manpower forecasts are made by the 
departmental committees, and more particularly the above- 
mentioned national committees, which, by their very composition, 
are well informed of technical developments in the trades they 
represent. Some months ago, for example, the authorities con- 
cerned with the vocational training of adults in France decided 
to launch a programme of fairly intensive training for electronic 
technicians; within six months of this decision the programme 
was showing concrete results. 

In addition to this information there 1s, of course, that supplied 
by the larger bodies, such as the Office of the Commissioner- 
General for Planning and that of the Commissioner-General for 
Productivity. The authorities in charge of the vocational training 
of adults are in close touch with these bodies; they are kept 
informed of the results of studies carried out on economic and 
population trends and their possible repercussions on the acceler- 
ated training of adults, and are already concerning themselves 
with the consequences of the increase of the working population 
that will become apparent in France from 1962 onwards. 


Recruitment of Trainees 


Recruitment is the responsibility of the departmental directors 
of labour and manpower, and of the manpower offices under 
their authority. Applicants must register with the office nearest 
to their place of residence, which subsequently convenes them 
for the medical and psychological examinations that must be taken 
by all applicants in France. The psychological examinations are 
organised by the A.N.I.F.R.M.O., which has a special department 
for the purpose in Paris—the Directorate of Selection Services. 
This department is in charge of 16 area selection centres, from 
which selection officers go out to the various départements to 
hold psychological examinations. 

Applicants must be between 17 and 40 years of age (45 years 
for the building trades), though exceptions may be made. Up to 
10 per cent. of the trainees, or more if there is a shortage of French 
nationals, may be aliens. The entrants are sent by the depart- 
mental offices to the nearest training centre with a section for the 
particular trade they are to learn. Not more than five-and-a-half 
months are likely to elapse between the date of registration and 
the beginning of training. In fact the waiting period is shorter 
when the entrant agrees to move outside his own area and to 
enter a centre anywhere in France. In exceptional circumstances 
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the waiting period may, however, be longer if there are few 
sections teaching a particular trade and if there are many applicants. 

In the case of the building trades, where recruitment is very 
difficult, there are some areas with a labour surplus and others 
with a very considerable shortage. To speed up the admission 
of trainees and to avoid losing applicants who have had to wait 
too long, it was decided to set up within the A.N.I.F.R.M.O. a 
“ National Equalisation Service ” for recruitment operations. As 
soon as a selection examination has been held the Service receives 
from the psychologists each applicant’s card showing the trade 
in which he is to be trained and the places to which he would prefer 
to go. It keeps a record of the number of trainees in the various 
sections, allocates applicants to training centres as soon as their 
cards are received and informs them where and when they are to 
begin training. In this way applicants receive their instructions 
within eight days of taking the selection examination. 


Placement 


Like recruitment, placement is arranged by the manpower 
services of the Secretariat of State for Labour and Social Security. 
The arrangements are the same for the building trades as for 
other branches of training. 

Once again, however, the importance of the assistance received 
from trade circles should be noted. As already stated, the depart- 
mental committees for the vocational training of adults visit 
the centres at frequent intervals and are responsible for marking 
the final examinations. Their members, particularly the employers’ 
representatives, therefore see the trainees and what they can do, 
and establish contacts with them; sometimes they engage the 
trainees directly, or at any rate facilitate their placement with 
fellow employers. Moreover, since the authorities in charge of 
training aim to operate only in important branches of the economy 
where there are labour shortages, placement problems hardly arise. 


Working and Financing of the Centres 
Centres Run by the A.N.I.F.R.M.O. 


Organisation of the centres is fairly centralised under a central 
administration comprising two departments, one dealing with 
administration (personnel, equipment, and maintenance, repair 
or extension work), and the other with technical matters (prepara- 
tion of syllabuses, training of instructors, setting of final examina- 
tions). This central administration is closely linked on the one 
hand with the Secretariat of State for Labour and Social Security, 
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which provides all the funds, and, on the other hand, with the 
employers and employees in the various trades, who are represented 
on the committees and subcommittees already mentioned. 

All instructors are recruited by the central administration ; 
under the supervision of the departmental committees for the 
vocational training of adults they first undergo medical and 
psychological examinations and theoretical and practical vocational 
examinations, which are held in their département of residence. 
If they pass they are summoned to the National Instructor 
Training Centre ! in Paris to take a second vocational examination, 
which is marked by a joint national board of examiners appointed 
by the appropriate national committee. This examination, which 
comprises practical work, technology, mathematics and draughts- 
manship, takes between three and five days according to the 
particular trade. If successful, the candidate takes a six-week 
course in teaching methods, at the conclusion of which, if found 
suitable, he is sent to a centre to take charge of a section. 

The size of an adult vocational training centre may vary very 
greatly ; the training unit known as a section comprises from ten 
to 15 trainees, according to the particular trade taught. In any 
one centre there may be between six and 40 sections belonging to 
various trades. Most of the centres now include sections for the 
building and metallurgical trades. To run a centre the director 
has an administrative assistant, as well as a technical assistant if 
the establishment has more than 20 sections. There is an instructor 
at the head of each section. For the training of skilled workers 
the instructor is responsible for teaching all subjects—practical 
work, draughtsmanship, mathematics and technology. 

As a rule all the trainees in a section begin the course at the same 
time, which facilitates training. The course lasts 1,000 hours, or 
about five-and-a-half months, at the rate of 44 hours a week. 

During the course the trainees receive an allowance which 
now amounts to 126 francs an hour, that is to say the equivalent 
of the national guaranteed minimum wage. This sum, which 
is adequate for young trainees, is less so in times of full employment 
for older workers with dependants, who can find unskilled work 
at higher rates of pay and therefore hesitate to take a vocational 
training course. The trainees are also covered by the general 
social security scheme. 

In almost all the centres there is free accommodation and a 


1 The National Instructor Training Centre is one of the technical depart- 
ments of the A.N.I.F.R.M.O. The trainers at the centre are responsible for 
planning the syllabus and training instructors and for setting and super- 
vising examinations held in the centres for the vocational training of adults 
= are run by the A.N.I.F.R.M.O. or under some working arrangement 
with it. 
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canteen where the price of a meal roughly corresponds to the 
allowance for one hour. 

The teaching method used is based on Descartes’ principles 
as applied by Carrard. It has since been modernised or adjusted 
in various respects, and is essentially an active method designed 
to make the trainees think for themselves.* 

Most of the teaching time (generally 38 hours out of 44 per 
week) is devoted to manual work, though technology, since it is 
taught on the basis of practical problems, comes to be merged 
with practical work. The rest of the time is devoted to mathe- 
matics, draughtsmanship and discussions on technology. 

Once a week the instructors meet for one hour, with the director 
of the centre in the chair, to go through the technical problems 
that have arisen during the week and to examine any teaching 
difficulties or problems. 

Marks for each exercise done by the trainees are noted down 
by the instructor on a special form giving the particulars of the 
exercise ; the “time” entry is not counted at first so as not to 
discourage the trainees and so that they will concentrate on quality 
of execution rather than rapidity ; entries relating to time are 
made only after one-third of the training course has been com- 
pleted. Output gradually improves, the ultimate aim being to 
arrive at 75 per cent. of the output of a normal worker in the 
particular trade. 

The course concludes with an examination covering all the main 
skills learnt during the course ; in this way extremely little is left 
to chance and all trainees who have made satisfactory progress 
with the various consecutive parts of the syllabus are bound to 
pass, while conversely any bad trainee will be shown up. As 
already stated, the marking of the examination is carried out not 
by the staff of the centres but by experts from the industry, who 
are members of the departmental committees or are selected 
by them. 


Centres Not Run by the A.N.I.F.R.M.O. 


Quite a large number of other public and private bodies use 
adult vocational training methods in their training establishments. 
In addition to technical advice and the training of their staff in 
teaching methods, many of them receive state assistance in the 
form of a subsidy. Assistance is, however, granted only after an 
inquiry has been made into the nature and aims of the body 
applying for a grant ; if the conclusion of the inquiry is favourable 


1 See above p. 333. 
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the Ministry of Social Affairs gives its approval. The amount 
of the state financial assistance varies, but generally covers all 
allowances paid to trainees and the remuneration of the instructors. 

Among these bodies the following may be mentioned: the 
Prisons Administration for its rehabilitation centres ; the National 
Social Security Fund and the regional social security funds, together 
with several associations concerned with the physically handi- 
capped ; and occupational bodies and industrial firms which run 
training or upgrading schemes. 

In terms of numbers there are about as many of these centres 
as there are centres run by the A.N.I.F.R.M.O. (125), but their 
enrolment is much smaller (fewer than 4,000 annually, as against 
about 25,000). 

From the educational point of view the courses are run in the 
same manner in both types of centre. In its National Instructor 
Training Centre the A.N.I.F.R.M.O. trains instructors for both ; 
it has a corps of inspectors who visit all the centres without distinc- 
tion to check whether the prescribed syllabuses and teaching 
methods are observed. If an inspector makes an unfavourable 
report the Secretariat of State for Labour and Social Security 
may withdraw its approval from an association or centre. This 
involves cancellation of the subsidy. 


The only difference relates to centres for the retraining of the 
physically handicapped, where the courses last somewhat longer 
for the reasons already given. 


PROSPECTS FOR INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 


Reference was made above to the accelerated (six months’) 
vocational training of Italian building workers for employment in 
France. The intergovernmental agreement signed on 21 March 
1952 had been preceded by discussions under the auspices of the 
International Labour Office, which had been very encouraging. 
This experiment was not followed up, for many of the Italian 
workers who had thus become skilled went back to their own 
country shortly after being trained in the French centres. In spite 
of this we believe that, if a way of ensuring that this failure is not 
repeated can be found, it would be worth concluding other agree- 
ments of this type. 

Continuous relations in the field of vocational training have, 
in addition, been established between the Italian and French 
authorities in another more durable form. Since 1951 Italy has 
been systematically developing the training of adults with the 
assistance of the I.L.O., which sent a French expert to Genoa for 
the purpose. The work of this expert resulted in a great initial 
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similarity of principles and practice between the system existing 
in France and that introduced in Italy; subsequently the two 
systems have evolved side by side but independently. At the 
time of the Conference on Selection and Training of Vocational 
Training Instructors and Selection of Candidates for Vocational 
Training held in Geneva from 16 to 26 April 1956! the Italian 
and French delegates discovered that while the general principles 
of their training system were still very similar there were on the 
other hand quite serious differences in organisation and in the 
detailed methods used. While working independently, training 
specialists were of course aiming at a steady improvement in 
training facilities, but they sometimes ended up with different 
solutions. Both sides thought that this waste of effort was to be 
regretted, and it was therefore decided by the Italian Ministry of 
Social Insurance and by the French Secretariat of State for Labour 
and Social Security that experts in the Italian method of acceler- 
ated training should go to France at intervals to learn the latest 
developments in the latter country and that French experts should 
go to Italy to keep track of the improvements in teaching methods 
that were being introduced there. This decision has already 
been implemented ; each delegation made one trip at the end of 
1956, and the Italian experts came back to France for the second 
time in April 1957. These relations are already proving valuable, 
for on both sides they immediately provided food for thought and 
consequently opened the way to improvement. Each country 
will learn from the mistakes of the other ; and each will be able, 
above all, to avoid undertaking inquiries that have already been 
begun or completed in the other. In this way both time and money 
can be saved. 

A third example of international co-operation is worth men- 
tioning, even if only because it is the most recent one to the writer’s 
knowledge. Concerned at the number of unskilled workers in 
Spain and with the need to train skilled tradesmen for industrial 
development, the Spanish Government organised a mission to 
inquire in 1954 into accelerated training methods used by different 
European countries. After this inquiry it was apparent that the 
methods used in France and the way in which they were applied 
in accelerated training centres would be most satisfactory for the 
purposes of the Spanish authorities, and talks were therefore held 
between the National Spanish Trade Union Office on the one hand 
and the Secretariat of State for Labour and Social Security and the 
A.N.I.F.R.M.O. on the other. As a result of these talks it was 
agreed that Spanish educational specialists would be sent to 


1 See “ Report on an International Conference on Vocational Training ”, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. LX XV, No. 5, May 1957, pp. 450-467. 
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France to take a course in French teaching methods and to visit 
training centres so that they could subsequently apply what they 
had learnt in their own country. The Spanish director of accelerated 
training, together with six technicians who had been chosen as 
future teachers at the instructor training centre in Madrid, came 
to Paris and took a course in teaching methods. To supplement 
this course and to help in the first stage of the training of instructors 
the A.N.I.F.R.M.O. sent two trainers to Madrid on two occasions, 
in October 1956 and January 1957. Accelerated training in Spain 
has now begun, and in March of this year the first centre for the 
vocational training of adults, with 20 sections for 15 trainees 
each opened in the capital. The courses last six months, with 
40 hours of training each week ; six other centres are to be set up 
in various provinces by the end of 1957 or the beginning of 1958. 
The trades taught are those of the building and metallurgical 
industries. 


Underdeveloped Countries 


No more than a passing reference need be made to the fruitful 
work done by the I.L.O. through the experts it sends to various 
countries! to develop vocational training and so assist their 
economic and social development. It may, however, be of interest 
to mention a project that complements this international action, 
since some of its features are quite original. This concerns the 
organisation of training in the Belgian Congo under the authority 
of the High Commissioner for the Ten-Year Plan, together with 
similar work done on the initiative of industrial firms established 
in the Congo. In 1955 the High Commissioner sent one of his 
assistants, together with a number of instructors, to Paris to 
study the teaching methods used in the French adult vocational 
training system. Armed with all the information they required, 
these officials quickly set up a network of vocational training 
centres in the Congo. Fairly considerable adjustments had to be 
made to local conditions, however, and more time has to be allowed 
for the courses. The range of subjects taught to any particular 
trainee is also greater than is generally the case in a more indus- 
trialised country. 

Another example of co-operation, though not strictly inter- 
national in character, may nevertheless be worth mentioning. 
For many years there had been state-operated accelerated training 
centres for adults in Algeria ; they had been set up along the lines 


1 See in this connection “ International Technical Assistance in the 
Field of Vocational Training ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LX XV, 
No. 6, June 1957. 
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of those in metropolitan France, but the Algerian centres had no 
link with the metropolitan system. There were even fairly notice- 
able differences in the syllabuses and especially in the standard of 
final examinations of the two systems. This lack of uniformity 
affected the employment opportunities of large numbers of Algerian 
workers arriving in France each year; they would be greeted 
with suspicion, since the qualifications they had acquired in 
Algeria seemed lower than those acquired in metropolitan France. 
The Government-General of Algeria therefore asked the French 
Ministry of Social Affairs in 1956 to send out two trainers, one for 
the building trades and the other for metallurgy, to give Algerian 
instructors the pedagogical training which they had not hitherto 
received ; the selection tests, the syllabuses and the final exami- 
nations were henceforward supplied by the A.N.I.F.R.M.O. in 
order to ensure that trainees from Algeria could be relied on to 
have the same vocational qualifications as those from metropolitan 
France and might therefore find work on either side of the Medi- 
terranean without distinction. 

The relations between the Governments of Tunisia and France 
in this regard are governed by different arrangements from those 
made between France and Algeria ; since there is no system for the 
vocational training of adults in Tunisia an agreement has been 
signed between the two countries to facilitate the entry of Tunisians 
to French centres. Places are reserved as soon as applications are 
submitted by Tunisians, who take the same psychological examina- 
tion as French candidates so that the standard on entry will be 
the same. When they leave the centres Tunisian workers may 
either work in France or go back to their own country. 

The writer believes that these arrangements, though very 
different, bear some relation to the governing idea set forth in 
the Vocational Training (Adults) Recommendation, 1950, Para- 
graph 41 of which provides that the States Members should co- 
operate, where necessary and practicable, and where desired with 
the help of the International Labour Office, in measures to promote 
the training of adults. The Recommendation further states that 
action should be taken to promote training by such methods as 
“the systematic exchange of information on training questions ” 
and “the exchange of qualified personnel” or “the loan of ex- 
perienced personnel from one country to another to help organise 
training ”. 

The diversity of the arrangements that have been mentioned 
shows the course of international action, which, though of recent 
origin, is now making great headway and may have the happiest 
results both for the workers and for the great economic regroupings 
ef countries that are now being organised. 
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It will not be possible to lessen the imbalance between the 
populations of different countries, or for the rich countries to 
receive the manpower they need, until the workers who are prepared 
to emigrate are no longer the totally unskilled, as is too commonly 
the case nowadays. There can be no doubt that when adequate 
vocational training of the type and standard required is given 
before departure abroad the mobility of labour will be considerably 
improved. This ideal solution is still a long way off. But the first 
step towards it would probably be to lay down “a common 
standard” of vocational training on, say, a European scale. 
Without necessarily having the same training system everywhere 
it would be necessary to try to adopt the same teaching method 
(which would doubtless be a synthesis of the various methods 
now applied), and to have as wide a variety of comparable selection 
procedures as possible ; moreover, while the syllabus used would 
not necessarily be everywhere the same, the differences would 
have to be known and correlated.! The writer is sure that such a 
programme would promote, in a way in which the isolated action 
of national particularism could not do, the true material and social 
interests of employers and workers. It is to be hoped that the 
examples of bilateral action that have been mentioned above will, 
in conjunction with the activities of the specialised agencies of the 
United Nations, constitute only a first step, and provide better 
prospects for international co-operation in the field of the acceler- 
ated vocational training of adults. 


1 Mention should be made in this connection of the proposal put forward 
at the vocational training conference already mentioned to set up a European 
vocational training institute. See “ Report on an International Conference 
on Vocational Training”, op. cit., pp. 465-467. 





The Measurement 
of Underemployment 


The systems of labour force, employment and unemployment 
statistics evolved by most countries for national use and international 
comparison have generally failed to reveal the extent of underemploy- 
ment, although information concerning its various aspects would, 
as the Ninth International Conference of Labour Statisticians pointed 
out in a resolution adopted in May 1957', be of great value in pro- 
moting economic development and in solving the problems raised by 
migratory movements and by marked seasonal irregularity of employ- 
ment, especially in agriculture. The present article, which is largely 
based on the report on the subject submitted by the International 
Labour Office to the above-mentioned conference, attempts to lay the 
foundations for a system of underemployment statistics. 


OR some years past various international organisations have 
drawn attention, in the course of their work, to the serious 
problem raised in many countries by the inadequacy of available 
employment. Since this underemployment of the labour force, with 
all that it entails for the people’s standard of living, is usually a 
characteristic sign of economic underdevelopment, a knowledge 
of this phenomenon is essential in framing schemes of social reform 
and economic development. 

The causes and effects of underemployment are many and 
have frequently been described and analysed in works on economic 
theory. Nevertheless, little effort has been made so far to measure 
its extent in different parts of the world, particularly in the econo- 
mically backward countries, where it becomes more acute as demo- 
graphic pressure increases. In the highly industrialised countries 
underemployment is usually only marginal and somewhat secon- 
dary, at least during periods of prosperity, and the scanty statistics 
available on certain features of partial unemployment are generally 
felt to be sufficient. On the other hand in the less highly indus- 
trialised countries, where a large section of the population cannot 


1 For an account of the conference see “ The Ninth International Con- 
ference of Labour Statisticians ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. 


LXXVI, No. 3, Sep. 1957, p. 278. 
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find satisfactory employment, the broad estimates that have some- 
times been attempted have never given a sufficiently accurate 
picture of the extent of underemployment. And yet these are 
the countries where it is by far the most widespread, complete 
unemployment being relatively uncommon. Because of the absence 
of a comprehensive unemployment relief scheme, the shortcomings 
of the administrative machinery, and a general tendency to regard 
an individual as a vagrant if he openly admits that he is out of 
a job, many workers are driven to take casual, unproductive 
and badly paid jobs or to return to their villages, where they are 
absorbed back into the community and earn their keep by doing 
odd jobs while awaiting better times. Such estimates as have been 
made since the Second World War in certain countries of Asia, 
the Mediterranean basin and Eastern Europe indicate that quite 
frequently between 25 and 30 per cent. of the farming population 
is largely underemployed.! The concepts, yardsticks and techniques 
normally used to measure .complete employment and unemployment 
have, moreover, little relevance to the economically underdeveloped 
countries and need to be adapted to the employment situation in 
these regions. If the customary methods were used unchanged, the 
level of employment would inevitably appear to be relatively 
high while unemployment would appear to be almost nil, thus 
giving a completely distorted picture. Placement facilities are few 
and far between or else completely non-existent and a worker has 
little opportunity of expressing his desire or willingness to take 
work suited to his abilities and needs. Furthermore, in the less 
fully integrated communities wage-earning employment is very 
often only an occasional sideline, while most of the family income 
is produced by the traditional type of smallholding or handicraft 
business. It is impossible to frame an economic and social policy 
designed to draw these sections of the populations more fully into 
the country’s economic life and to carry out a capital investment 
programme without precise statistical knowledge of the extent and 
characteristics of underemployment; in other words, special 
techniques of measurement must be evolved for the purpose. 

It should be added that the economically advanced countries 
often have technically similar problems, even though in a less 


1 See, in particular, United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs : 
Review of Economic Conditions in the Middle East, 1951-1952, Supplement 
to World Economic Report (New York, Mar. 1953); United Nations, 
Economic Commission for Europe, Research and Planning Division: Eco- 
nomic Survey of Europe in 1949 (Geneva, 1950) ; idem: Economic Survey 
of Europe in 1953, including a Study of Economic Development in Southern 
Europe (Geneva, 1954) ; United Nations, Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East, Research and Planning Division: Economic Survey of 
Asia and the Far East, 1953 (Bangkok, 1954); and I.L.0.: Action against 
Unemployment, Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 20 (Geneva, 1950). 
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acute form. A regular supply of detailed information on under- 
employment may be fully as important as routine returns of total 
unemployment either as a basis for government action or as a 
pointer to economic trends. The volume of underemployment does 
not necessarily vary in the same way as complete unemployment ; 
a fall in the average number of hours worked is a sign of a latent 
depression which may not get any worse, whereas an appreciable 
rise in the numbers wholly unemployed is usually due to an actual 
recession entering an acute phase of its development.} 

Recommendations have been put forward from time to time at 
the international level regarding the best methods of measuring 
underemployment by means of concepts and definitions that 
can be used for statistical purposes. The problem was exhaustively 
analysed for the first time at the Ninth International Conference 
of Labour Statisticians held in Geneva in April-May 1957. The 
report prepared by the International Labour Office for this con- 
ference contained a detailed discussion of concepts and definitions 
of underemployment, of the chief points to be borne in mind in 
any statistical analysis of the phenomenon, and of possible sys- 
tems of measurement. The conference adopted a resolution on 
this subject which provides a coherent, practical basis for measuring 
the visible forms of underemployment and advocates further 
research into methods of measuring the invisible forms. 


CONCEPTS AND DEFINITIONS 


Whether or not underemployment is measured accurately 
depends first and foremost on the clarity of the concepts and 
the precision of the definitions ; otherwise it is difficult to evolve any 
procedure capable of bringing to light the characteristics and 
relative importance of different aspects of the phenomenon and of 
producing internationally comparable results. These definitions 
must, of course, be based on an analysis of the nature, causes and 
effects of underemployment and must also take account of the 
practical limitations of such techniques of measurement as can 
be used. 

General Concepts 


Hitherto concepts of underemployment have normally been 
analysed in the light of demographic or economic preoccupations. 
Some writers have tried to calculate the optimum population 
for certain countries in given economic circumstances ; this has 


1See, in particular, Thomas Hitcu: “ Meaning and Measurement of 
‘Full’ and ‘Maximum’ Employment ”, in Review of Economics and Sta- 
tistics, Vol. XX XIII, No. 1, Feb. 1951 ; and Stanley LEBERGoTT : “ Measur- 
ing Unemployment ”, ibid., Vol. XXXVI, No. 4, Nov. 1954. 
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led them to the concept of population surplus, which had a certain 
vogue during the years immediately before and after the Second 
World War. This population surplus is roughly equivalent to what 
is now known as “ structural unemployment ” in its widest sense.’ 
Other writers, in an attempt to take Keynes’ theory of employment 
a stage further in order to explain certain widespread phenomena 
in the economically underdeveloped countries, have evolved the 
concept of “ disguised unemployment ”. This form of unemploy- 
ment occurs when, owing to the absence of employment opportu- 
nities in a society where there is no regular system of unemploy- 
ment relief and where the labour market is still unorganised, 
workers are driven into “ inferior ” occupations characterised by 
very low productivity.” Although this underemployment of labour 
resources is not uncommon in the highly industrialised countries 
it is chiefly characteristic of the economically backward areas. 

In their analysis of underemployment in underdeveloped coun- 
tries A. and I. M. Navarrete define underemployment as “a situa 
tion in which the transfer of a number of individuals to other work 
would not appreciably reduce the total product of the activity from 
which they have been removed. In other words the marginal pro- 
ductivity of these individuals in their former jobs is either nil or 
very close to zero.” These writers draw a distinction between three 
forms of underemployment, viz: cyclical or disguised underemploy- 
ment, which they identify with the concept of disguised unemploy- 
ment formulated by Joan Robinson ; structural or hidden under- 
employment due to insufficient equipment ; and developmental 
underemployment, which occurs during periods of large scale 
economic development in certain areas of countries in which 
traditional economic patterns are still prevalent.® 

It is interesting to compare this analysis, which is mainly 
concerned with the position in the relatively thinly populated 
countries of Latin America, with the viewpoint of Chiang Hsieh, 
who draws chiefly on the experiences of the thickly populated 
Asian countries. This writer also differentiates between three 
types of underemployment, viz : 

1See R. P. J. van Glinstra BLEEKER and F. H. van der MADEN :“ Emigra- 
tion from the Netherlands ”’, in Internqtional Labour Review, Vol. LXVII, 
No. 5, May 1953. 

2See Joan RosBinson : Essays in the Theory of Employment (London, 
1937) ; Ragnar NurKseE: Problems of Capital Formation in Underdeveloped 
Countries (Oxford, 1953). The same subject has been treated by E. Outa 
in a Japanese work entitled “ Full Employment and Latent Unemploy- 
ment ” (Tokyo, 1955). 

3 Alfredo NAVARRETE, Jr., and Ifigenia M. de NAVARRETE : “ La subocu- 
pacién en las economias poco desarrolladas ”, in El Trimestre Econdémico 
(Mexico City), Vol. XVIII, Oct.-Dec. 1951, No. 4. 


* Chiang Hsien : “ Underemployment in Asia. I: Nature and Extent”, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. LXV, No. 6, June 1952. 
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(1) Visible underemployment, defined as the difference between 
the actual amount of labour time worked by the labour force and 
the time it is capable of working. 


(2) Disguised underemployment, defined as the quantity of 
labour which could be released from the land by improving the 
organisation of work and the division of labour while maintaining 
a given level of output with no addition to capital outlay and 
without affecting the size of land holding or the institutional 
framework. 


(3) Potential underemployment, defined as the amount of 
labour which might be released from the land without reducing 
total output by more fundamental changes in the methods of 
production, i.e. in the case of agriculture by changes in the method 
of cultivation, mechanisation, enlarging the size of land holdings, 
etc. 


Speaking purely from the standpoint of economic development 
the author concludes that “the three different forms of under- 
employment—visible, disguised and potential—represent, in fact, 
three different stages in which labour may be released from a given 
economic sector without reducing output ”. 


General Definitions 


An analysis of these studies leads to the following general 
definition of underemployment in opposition to the concept of 
“ full employment ” : a situation of underemployment exists when- 
ever or as long as full employment of labour resources has not been 
achieved. This general definition can serve as a basis for a possible 
system of measurement, viz: underemployment is the difference 
between the actual employment and the theoretical full employment 
of the labour force. It should be practicable to measure both the 
items involved since the actual level of employment can be calcu- 
lated from the product or value of labour or any other factor from 
which an adequate estimate can be made (such as the time worked 
or workers’ earnings), while full employment can be expressed 
in equivalent units such as the product or value of the work that 
the available labour force could normally be expected to provide. 

The scope of this definition of underemployment depends 
largely on the level of employment considered to be normal. 
This level varies enormously according to the country or industry 
as well as the observer. Before fixing the level considered to be 
equivalent to full employment a number of assumptions must 
first be made regarding various characteristics of employment 
(e.g. hours of work, earnings, productivity) and the general level 


3 
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of economic activity considered to be normal or desirable. This 
definition, therefore, can only be used as a very general framework 
and some further analysis of the term of reference is needed. 

If stress is placed on economic criteria full employment can be 
defined as the optimum utilisation, both quantitatively and quali- 
tatively, of the manpower resources that are available and in a 
position to contribute to the economic life of the region concerned. 
This approach is of particular value for countries with a man- 
power shortage since it is of fundamental importance for them 
to determine what amount of labour is unused or inefficiently used 
so that they will be able to base their full employment policies 
on the total manpower resources available and to frame a properly 
planned immigration policy. A definition along these lines involves 
a choice of assumptions regarding the desirable level of economic 
activity and national income, and regarding the steps that should 
be taken to encourage individuals who are capable of working, 
but do not form part of the labour force, to enter the employment 
market. Research of this kind, while useful for economic fore- 
casting and planning, is, strictly speaking, largely outside the 
province of the labour statistician, who is merely called upon to 
provide an analysis of the basic numerical material. This definition 
of underemployment in the economic sense is nevertheless worth 
retaining owing to its usefulness in certain circumstances. Under- 
employment can accordingly be defined as the difference between the 
actual employment of labour resources and the full employment of such 
labour resources as might be made available under certain conditions. 

If, on the other hand, the problem is approached from the 
social standpoint, emphasis must be laid on the willingness or desire 
of the workers concerned to accept any additional employment 
that may be offered to them or any other employment in which 
their abilities and skills could be put to better use. It is certain 
that in any economy there are individuals whose work could be 
useful to the community but who are not in fact seeking work 
because they feel that the extra income produced by additional 
work would not be worth the trouble involved. This applies 
particularly to wives with children, to young people who wish 
to continue their studies beyond the official school-leaving age, to 
workers who earn enough from part-time jobs to support them- 
selves, to older workers who feel able to retire before their time 
and to members of family enterprises who do not feel the need 
to seek or accept an extra job which could add to the family 
income. These groups, which would be covered by any estimate 
of underemployment from the economic standpoint as defined 
in the previous paragraph, must be ruled out if allowance is made 
for each worker’s willingness or desire to obtain extra employment. 
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Accordingly, underemployment in this sense can be defined as 
the difference between the actual employment of labour resources and 
the employment of those that the available manpower 1s willing and 
able to provide. This definition involves an assessment of the posi- 
tion and attitude of each individual regarding employment and 
lends itself more readily to statistical measurement than the 
preceding definition, since the term of reference used to gauge the 
difference between the actual volume of employment and full 
employment depends essentially on the individuals concerned. 
The investigator merely notes the phenomenon and is not required 
to make any assumptions of his own regarding the definition of 
full employment. Moreover, this concept of underemployment has 
the advantage of fitting in with the standard definition of complete 
unemployment, in which the willingness of an unemployed worker 
to find a job is of crucial importance. 

But greater precision is necessary before this definition can be 
used for statistical purposes since it covers a number of widely 
different forms of underemployment that can only be measured 
with the help of appreciably different statistical techniques. 


Different Forms of Underemployment 


A worker may be underemployed in a number of ways. The 
most straightforward type of underemployment takes the form of 
working for an insufficient length of time. A worker is under- 
employed in so far as he works for an abnormally short time 
during the reference period. The economy of a region or country 
is characterised by underemployment of its human resources in 
so far as the number of hours or days worked by its labour force 
is appreciably lower than could be expected over a given period. 
This form of “ visible ” underemployment is broadly similar to 
partial unemployment as it is now measured in a number of 
countries. 

Visible underemployment exists, therefore, when persons in 
employment carry on their occupation for an abnormally short 
time, having regard to the occupation, industry or region, and when 
they seek, or would be willing to accept, additional work or a full- 
time job. This final clause is essential, since all part-time workers 
are not underemployed—a number of them have deliberately 
chosen this type of work for personal reasons. 

The distribution of the time worked during the reference period 
shows whether visible underemployment is seasonal, chronic or 
accidental. It is seasonal when the fluctuations in the time worked 
are directly connected with the production cycle; it is chronic when 
the time worked is inadequate even during periods of peak employ- 
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ment ; lastly, if any relative inactivity that occurs is not linked 
with a seasonal slackening in the normal production cycle the 
underemployment is probably accidental. 

Nevertheless the time worked is not the only factor that must 
be borne in mind in deciding whether underemployment exists. 
A person may be employed full time in conditions such that his 
output is very low or virtually nil. Such an individual could be 
withdrawn from the establishment in which he is employed without 
any appreciable effect on output as a whole. His income is in- 
sufficient and lower than may be regarded as normal in the environ- 
ment concerned. In the economically backward countries workers 
who have lost their jobs are forced by the inadequacy of unem- 
ployment relief measures and retraining facilities to accept jobs 
in which both productivity and earnings are low. In work of this 
kind time is of no importance, e.g. helping in a family enterprise 
or odd jobs in countryside or town. In this connection mention 
should also be made of the position of small farmers who, in the 
underdeveloped countries, make up the great bulk of the under- 
employed. They farm their tiny holdings using obsolete techniques 
and confine themselves to growing one or two crops for which 
the annual cycle of work is almost identical. The result is that 
over long periods they have little or nothing to do and their 
annual incomes are extremely low. As their farms are family 
holdings all the members of their families share the work out 
among them irrespective of its volume and nature. 

These features are characteristic of disguised underemployment, 
which affects persons who are employed in jobs that, having regard 
to their abilities and skill, have a low productivity and provide 
an abnormally low income, and who seek, or would be willing to 
accept, work in which conditions of employment are normal. 

Lastly, workers may be employed in an establishment where 
the equipment, techniques and organisation are obsolete and 
inefficient and the over-all productivity abnormally low, even 
though the work of each individual is essential to maintain output. 
A change in the establishment’s organisation or an improvement 
in its equipment, bringing the technological standard up to that 
of model establishments in the same area, could have a marked 
effect on the pattern of employment. A given number of hours 
of work would no longer be required for certain operations even if 
new jobs were created in the process. The workers affected in this 
way could be considered to be potentially underemployed. Such 
a change in technological standards and organisation is normally 
bound to take place: meanwhile production can only be maintained 
in an artificial set of conditions and the cost per unit of output is 
generally excessive. It can be assumed that a certain number of 
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workers are liable to become redundant at any time—in other 
words, they live under suspended sentence of unemployment. 

Potential underemployment is thus characteristic of persons in 
employment from which they obtain a normal income, having 
regard to their abilities and skill, and whose work would be more 
effective if the general productivity of the establishment in which 
they work were raised to a given level consistent with economic 
and social conditions in the region concerned. From the standpoint 
of the labour market and of any steps taken to deal with the situa- 
tion, it is vital to draw a distinction between potential underemploy- 
ment and disguised underemployment. Similarly, when surveys 
are made of agriculture in the underdeveloped countries it is 
important to distinguish between these two forms of underemploy- 
ment in order not to inflate the estimates of disguised under- 
employment by introducing considerations regarding the labour 
productivity and technological standard that it would be desirable 
for farming to achieve. 

The following definition of underemployment adopted by the 
Ninth International Conference of Labour Statisticians is fully in 
accordance with the foregoing analysis : 


Underemployment exists when persons in employment who are not work- 
ing full time would be able and willing to do more work than they are actually 
performing, or when the income or productivity of persons in employment 
would be raised if they worked under improved conditions of production 
or transferred to another occupation, account being taken of their occupa- 
tional skills. Underemployment appears in various forms, some of which 
can be measured with reasonable accuracy by means of statistical inquiries. 
The following major categories of underemployment may be distinguished : 

visible underemployment, which involves shorter than normal periods of 
work and which is characteristic of persons involuntarily working part-time ; 

invisible underemployment, which is characteristic of persons whose 
working time is not abnormally reduced but whose earnings are abnormally 
low or whose jobs do not permit full use of their capacities or skills (sometimes 
called disguised underemployment), or who are employed in establishments 
or economic units whose productivity is abnormally low (sometimes called 
potential underemployment). 

Underemployment, according to this definition, excludes persons who 
are unemployed or who are not in the labour force but who are willing to 
take employment though they do not seek it. 


MAIN PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN MEASURING 
UNDEREMPLOYMENT 


Once the different forms of underemployment have been 
defined, the next steps towards measuring the extent of the pheno- 
menon are to select a unit of measurement, to fix the period to 
which this measurement is to apply (reference period), to find out 
whether or not the persons concerned wish to change their employ- 
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ment situation, and lastly to define the “ normal conditions ” used 
to gauge the nature and extent of underemployment. 


Unit of Measurement 


If the problem of measuring employment and unemployment 
is approached with purely social considerations in mind, the 
important thing is to find out the number of persons in employ- 
ment and the number of those who are unable to find work ; in 
other words the unit of measurement is the individual. Similarly, 
any analysis of underemployment should yield information on the 
number of persons affected by underemployment, i.e. the number 
of persons who are not working full time or in jobs commensurate 
with their abilities, or who are liable to be thrown out of work by 
an improvement in the abnormally low technological standard of 
the establishment employing them. 

Even this description of the persons to be included is enough to 
show how difficult it is to identify them perfectly clearly on the 
basis of straightforward, obvious individual characteristics. While 
wage earners, who are usually paid on the basis of a clearly defined 
unit of time, have a fairly accurate idea of their hours of work and 
can quite easily be classified accordingly, the same is not true of, 
for example, the self-employed or of unpaid family helps, parti- 
cularly in agriculture. A survey of underemployment must often 
take as its starting point a detailed analysis of their working con- 
ditions, usually involving an estimate of the relative amount of 
work devoted to fully productive tasks, the amount devoted to 
largely or wholly unproductive tasks and the amount of extra 
work that could be furnished by the group of persons engaged in 
operating a given production unit. Moreover, there is a substantial 
difference between the position of persons who have merely worked 
a few hours a week and that of persons whose working hours only 
fall slightly below the standard considered to be normal. 

Thus, instead of ascertaining the number of underemployed per- 
sons it is better to measure the intensity or degree of underemploy- 
ment using a unit of measurement which makes allowance for the dif- 
ferences between underemployed individuals, namely a unit of time. 

If this contention is accepted, it should be noted that the 
shorter the unit of time the more accurate the information obtained. 
If the unit of time selected is the working day it is impossible, for 
example, to make allowance for the fact that some workers are 
only employed for a few hours a day. Moreover, the same worker 
may have worked very long hours on some days and have been half 
or fully unemployed on others. In short, the only way of finding 
out whether he was in fact underemployed and, if so, to what 
extent, is to calculate the total number of hours worked. 
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In assessing underemployment the shortest possible unit of 
time worked, preferably the hour, should be used as a unit of 
measurement in order to obtain a precise break-down into spells 
of underemployment and full employment for each class of labour. 
On the other hand the shorter the unit of time worked the more 
difficult it is to pin down ; it is easier for a person to state how 
many days he has worked during a given period than the number 
of hours. If the number of hours worked is used as a yardstick an 
elaborate form of survey is necessary, together with a searching 
cross-check, all of which, of course, takes up more time and adds 
to the difficulty of the survey. 

Once the working hour has been chosen as a unit of measure- 
ment, the next step is to ascertain the degree of underemployment 
of the group of persons concerned ; as they have already been 
identified, it is possible to count them and, above all, to classify 
them in accordance with the number of hours they have worked. 

Whenever a survey of underemployment is based on routine 
investigations using the individual as a statistical unit, it is desirable 
to carry out additional surveys from time to time in which the 
statistical unit employed will depend on time worked and will, if 
possible, be the working hour. 


Reference Period 


The choice of reference period is extremely important as it 
governs, to a large extent, the classification of individuals as fully 
employed, underemployed and totally unemployed. This classifi- 
cation is bound to vary according to whether the reference period 
employed is the day, week, month or year. If a snapshot of the 
whole population could be taken it would show no visible under- 
employment since everybody would be either fully employed, 
totally unemployed or outside the labour force. On the other hand, 
if individuals are classified on the basis of a long reference period 
the volume of the labour force is swollen by all those who, while 
not normally active, have engaged in some activity or other during 
this period ; similarly those who were unemployed for part of the 
period under consideration will no longer be reckoned as fully 
employed. If it is borne in mind that underemployment is largely 
a characteristic of rural areas and is far more acute in the under- 
developed countries than the others, it becomes apparent that the 
number of persons classified as underemployed may vary tremend- 
ously according to the reference period chosen and that in order 
to cover all aspects of the phenomenon this period should coincide 
as nearly as possible with the annual production cycle. 

However, from the practical standpoint there are a number of 
objections to using a reference period as long as a year. The cost 
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of a survey depends as much on the time it lasts as on the number 
of persons questioned. There may be a temptation to obtain the 
information at the end of the period, but faulty memories are a 
major source of inaccuracy where a long period of time is con- 
cerned. The only way out is to strike a compromise, e.g. by making 
a number of surveys, in turn, of comparable samples of the popula- 
tion, each referring to a short period, such as a week ; the results 
can then be specially tabulated to cover a whole year. 


Workers’ Desire to Change Their Employment Position 


Definitions of underemployment attach particular importance 
to the workers’ desire or willingness to obtain additional work. 
This point is relatively easy to settle where part-time wage earners 
are concerned, since they have a clear idea of what constitutes 
normal employment. Even if they are not actively looking for 
extra work through official or private employment offices or by 
applying directly to employers, they are quite clear in their own 
minds whether or not they will be willing to accept such work if 
it is offered to them. The same is by no means true of wage earners 
employed full time in unsatisfactory conditions or of persons not 
drawing a wage, such as family helps, the self-employed and small 
employers, whose notions of length of time worked and results 
achieved are often somewhat confused. In dealing with unpaid 
family helps, for example, their share in the running of the family 
business is hard to disentangle from their other duties ; similarly, 
a small farmer will hardly ever agree that he was unoccupied 
outside the busy months even if his work was, in fact, largely 
unproductive during the off season. It should also be borne in 
mind that in the underdeveloped countries, where the educational 
standards of very many workers are poor, where a proportion 
of the population—frequently a high one—only comes into contact 
occasionally with modern ways of life and organisation and where 
the economic system is not based on money, there is very little 
connection in the workers’ minds between the time spent on a 
particular operation and the result. The main thing, as far as 
they are concerned, is to provide for the minimum needs of their 
families. The investigator in cases of this kind is therefore called 
upon to assess the extent to which the persons questioned are 
underemployed and to classify them in accordance with objec- 
tive criteria, which, combined with observation of the amount of 
time worked at different periods of the year, should make it possible 
to assess the difference between the conditions of employment of 
the individuals concerned and the conditions considered to be 
normal having regard to the limitations of their environment. 
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Normal Conditions of Employment 


The conditions of employment taken to be normal must be 
related to the characteristic features of employment, namely time 
worked, earnings and productivity. 

The yardstick for measuring the length of time worked should 
not, generally speaking, be the average number of hours, which 
is bound to vary from one country and activity to another, but 
the normal hours of work laid down by statute or agreement, 
or (by analogy) any number of hours that can reasonably be con- 
sidered to constitute full employment in the environment concerned. 

A similar procedure can be followed in deciding on the normal 
income by using the minimum wage laid down by statute or agree- 
ment, or by using as a benchmark any income which it is considered 
could reasonably be earned by engaging in a similar activity under 
normal conditions of employment. It should be recalled that the 
chief characteristic of disguised underemployment is the abnormally 
low productivity of the work performed having regard to the apti- 
tudes and skill of the individuals concerned. As this productivity 
is difficult to measure statistically, the individual’s earnings, 
which tend to vary with his output, are in most cases a suffi- 
ciently reliable guide to the degree of underemployment. This 
method has the advantage of using a homogeneous unit of measure- 
ment and of possessing considerable flexibility. For example, it 
can be used to measure certain forms of underemployment which, 
although quite common, are fairly difficult to detect, such as the 
employment of a person with a given standard of skill in a job 
requiring an appreciably lower standard. By comparing his actual 
earnings with the income he could expect if he were employed 
in a job suited to his abilities and skill, it is possible to obtain 
a numerical indication of the extent to which he is underemployed. 

The different forms of potential underemployment can normally 
be detected by comparing the level of productivity in the estab- 
lishments under consideration with that of model establishments. 
It seems difficult, however, to lay down any hard and fast objective 
criteria for comparing levels of productivity and their variations. 
The difficulty in choosing criteria, coupled with the great many 
local and regional factors involved, means that this method of 
assessment is not very practical and, for the time being at least, 
must be looked upon as experimental. 


TYPES OF UNDEREMPLOYMENT SURVEY 


A survey of underemployment must be designed with the 
characteristics of the phenomenon in mind ; and the more complex 
they are the more specific the survey must be. Underemployment 
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is by no means confined to wage earners and, in fact, in some 
countries it appears rather to be characteristic of the self-employed 
and the small employers. It is, moreover, a social evil that is more 
particularly prevalent in the economically backward areas. Sur- 
veys must thus be designed to cover the whole of the labour force 
and, indeed, the whole of the population. They must also be 
designed to elicit information in a society where the individuals 
questioned are usually unfamiliar with modern systems of employ- 
ment and with the economic and social conditions produced by 
industrialisation. 

It is hardly surprising, therefore, that the employment and 
unemployment statistics now issued in a great many countries 
should only give a very fragmentary and inadequate picture of 
underemployment. Unemployment registrations may, for example, 
be a guide to certain aspects of visible underemployment, but in 
most countries a large proportion of the agricultural population 
cannot register owing to the scarcity or absence of employment 
offices in rural areas. These offices also have a tendency to treat 
applications from persons already working a few hours a week as 
secondary in importance. Surveys of undertakings, for their part, 
are also very limited in scope since they only cover wage earners 
in establishments of at least a certain size in particular industries, 
generally leaving out small establishments and agriculture. 

Thus, when dealing with visible underemployment, or a fortiori 
with disguised underemployment, any assessment of the posi- 
tion of underemployed individuals requires, as stated above, a 
knowledge of the length of time they worked during the reference 
period, of their willingness to obtain normal employment in terms 
of hours and conditions and of their level of earnings. This informa- 
tion can only be obtained through surveys involving individual 
contact with the worker ; direct surveys are the only practicable 
means of measuring underemployment. 

In some countries labour force sample surveys have been 
made by means of visits to selected households belonging to a 
representative sample of the population as a whole, and these 
have provided relatively accurate information on the volume 
and general structure of employment and the labour force. These 
surveys can be adapted to assess visible underemployment and in 
certain circumstances the most apparent forms of disguised under- 
employment. This technique has been employed in a number 
of countries including the United States, Puerto Rico, Italy and 
Japan. One or more questions were added to the forms used 


1 See, for example, United States Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census: Current Population Reports—Labor Force (Washington) ; 
Puerto Rico Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: Results 
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in these surveys in order to classify persons in employment accord- 
ing to whether they were fully employed or employed part-time 
during the reference period and, in the latter case, according to 
whether or not they wanted additional work or their failure to 
work full time was due to reasons beyond their control. This method 
has proved satisfactory although it is more difficult to interpret 
the replies of the self-employed, employers and unpaid family helps 
than those of wage earners. It enables underemployed workers 
to be classified according to the number of hours worked and an 
estimate to be made of the additional time they would be capable 
of working ; by comparing the time actually worked with the time 
that can be reckoned to be equivalent to the full employment of 
the labour force it is possible to estimate the degree of visible 
underemployment. 

It is, however, more difficult to adapt this type of survey to 
the measurement of invisible forms of underemployment. For this 
purpose it is essential to consider the earnings of the individuals 
concerned ; if necessary, their standard of skill or the type of 
occupation of which they would normally be capable may also 
be ascertained. It is not always a simple matter in a survey of 
this kind, which is designed with an eye to simplicity of concept 
and speed of execution, to include precise questions on earnings 
and it is even less easy to include questions on the skill and employ- 
ment record of the persons questioned. It is, nevertheless, pos- 
sible—as was done in Japan—to ask them to grade themselves 
according to a simple income scale bounded at one end by the 
level of income used as a benchmark. These statements could 
prove useful in the more blatant cases of disguised underemploy- 
ment, but there is a substantial margin of uncertainty whenever 
people grade themselves slightly below or above the limit. In 
Puerto Rico, for example, this method proved impracticable and 
the investigators had to confine themselves to noting the most 
obvious forms of disguised underemployment among the farm 
population by trying to find out whether or not the persons ques- 
tioned consumed the bulk of the produce of their farms. When- 
ever the farm was sufficiently small and almost all its produce was 
consumed by the smallholder and his family, all the members of 
the family working on the farm were classified as underemployed. 


of Tests on Measuring Underemployment in Puerto Rico, June-July 1952, 
Technical Report on the Labor Force, No. 2 (San Juan, 1953); idem: 
Full and Underemployment in Puerto Rico, October 1952 to April 1954, 
Special Report on the Labor Force, No. 13 (San Juan, 1954); A. J. JAFFE 
and Charles D. STEWART: Manpower Resources and Utilization—Principles 
of Working Force Analysis (New York and London, 1951), pp. 469 ff.; and 
Commissione parlementare di inchiesta sulla disoccupazione: La disoccu- 
pazione in Italia (Rome, 1953), Vol. I, tome 1. 
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Labour force sample surveys can thus prove very useful in 
measuring underemployment as long as they are used in a society 
where the status of the labour force is sufficiently clearly defined 
and individuals are clear in their own minds whether or not they 
are fully employed. The difficulties begin when the persons ques- 
tioned are engaged in activities that are largely outside the coun- 
try’s economic life. People of this kind are not aware in the same 
way as other workers of the length of time they are occupied or 
of the value of the product of their labour and can usually give 
only a fairly vague reply to the sort of question that is normally 
put during these surveys. In order to gauge the extent to which 
they are underemployed a more exhaustive study of their living 
and working conditions must be made. It was for this purpose 
that experimental surveys of the economic and social conditions 
in certain agricultural and handicraft communities were carried 
out in Italy, India and Japan.! These more exhaustive surveys 
have sometimes been extended to cover urban workers. 

A specific investigation into underemployment in rural com- 
munities must collect detailed information on the occupations of 
the persons questioned, their incomes and the efficiency of their 
work in a social environment where any statements or opinions 
must constantly be cross-checked against objective observations. 
Thus the techniques employed are similar to those of surveys 
of family living conditions rather than of the labour force. 

In these surveys the reference period used should, if possible, 
be the year so that a complete production cycle is covered and 
a break-down can be made of the time spent at work and of the 
results of the different activities in which the workers engaged 
during that period. Of course this procedure can also be employed 
by questioning workers about the way they spent their time 
during the 12 months preceding the survey, but it is by far prefer- 
able to carry out a series of surveys covering short periods spread 
over the whole year so as to avoid having to rely on the memories 
of individuals. 

The chief information required is as follows : 


(a) the time during which each member of the family was 


1 La disoccupazione in Italia, op. cit., Vol. I, tome 2; M. A. TELANG: 
“ Technique on Measuring Rural Unemployment ” , in Indian Journal of 
Agricultural Economics (Bombay), Vol. IX, No. 1, Mar. 1954, pp. 150 ff. 
Government of India, Ministry of Labour, Agricultural Labour Enquiry : 
Report on Intensive Survey of Agricultural Labour (Delhi, 1955), Vol. I; 
Indian Statistical Institute : Report on Preliminary Survey of Urban Unem- 
ployment—September 1953, National Sample Survey No. 8 (Calcutta, 1956) ; 
idem : Instructions to Field Workers, National Sample Survey, 1955-56, Ninth 
Round (Calcutta, 1955) ; and Various Forms of “ Invisible” Unemployment 
in Agricultural Districts, Population Problems Series, No. 2, Population 
Problems Research Council (Tokyo, Mainichi Shimbun, 1952). 
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engaged in agricultural or non-agricultural activities, for or without 
a wage, on the family holding or elsewhere ; 


(b) average earnings of the family group as a whole and of each 
individual forming part of the labour force, taking care to include 
not only the product of wage-earning employment but also an 
estimate of the value of goods and services sold or exchanged and of 
those consumed by the family itself ; 

(c) the willingness of different members of the family to take 
supplementary or additional wage-earning employment if the 
opportunity occurred ; 


(d) types of occupation requiring a higher standard of skill 
which certain members of the family could perform if the opportun- 
ity occurred either on the family holding or elsewhere; 


(e) characteristics of the holding: size, type of crops, farming 
methods, technological standard and nature of the equipment, 
output, etc. 


The chief results of the survey should be incorporated in several 
series of tables, as follows : 

The first series should include information on the number of 
days and if possible the number of hours of wage-earning and 
non-wage-earning employment performed by persons who can be 
reckoned as part of the labour force ; the average time worked per 
person can then be calculated and compared with the length of time 
considered to be normal for the type of establishment concerned ; 
this will then give the rate of visible underemployment in relation 
to full-time employment. 

A second series of tables should give the information available 
on the earnings of each worker or family; the average earnings per 
day or hour worked can then be calculated and compared with 
the hourly or daily earnings considered to be normal for the occupa- 
tion concerned ; it then becomes possible to establish the rate of 
disguised underemployment in relation to employment under 
normal conditions. 

A third series of tables should analyse the results obtained 
through the objective estimate of visible and disguised under- 
employment in the light of opinions expressed by the persons 
questioned regarding their willingness, if the opportunity occurred, 
to take supplementary or additional wage-earning employment 
and the types of occupation they would be capable of performing. 

The general conclusions would take the form of average rates of 
visible and disguised underemployment calculated for each estab- 
lishment, social group, economic activity or region, depending on 
the scope of the sample and its representativeness. 
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By comparing the time worked, output and earnings in the 
establishments covered by the survey with those in model estab- 
lishments in which conditions of employment and labour utilisation 
are considered to be normal it should be possible to make a cross- 
check of the results obtained. 


* 
%* * 

In conclusion, while it is possible to measure most forms of 
underemployment, the less immediately apparent the phenomenon 
the greater the difficulty of doing so. It would be pointless, more- 
over, to hope to measure all the forms of underemployment by using 
a single technique. Methods must be adapted not only to the type 
of underemployment it is desired to analyse but also to social and 
economic conditions in the environment concerned. 

In order to assess visible underemployment it is usually suffi- 
cient to employ labour force sample survey techniques and to 
enlarge the questionnaire somewhat so as to make it possible to 
classify persons in employment according to the length of time 
worked and to draw a distinction between those who desire addi- 
tional employment and those who prefer part-time work. 

As regards disguised underemployment, it is possible in the 
areas most fully integrated into a modern economic system to 
use labour force sample surveys, but with only fairly approximate 
results. It is better to use specific surveys of underemployment 
comprising a detailed analysis of conditions of life and employ- 
ment among the population concerned. Quite certainly surveys 
of this kind cannot be held at regular intervals, or at least not 
as often as labour force surveys; but since changes only take 
place slowly in the structure of the farming or handicraft com- 
munities that are most subject to disguised underemployment the 
information obtained remains valid for a relatively long period. 

As regards potential underemployment it seems difficult at this 
stage to propose any particular technique. This aspect of under- 
employment can only be gauged by analysing the productivity of 
labour in the establishments concerned and this to some extent 
falls outside the sphere of labour statistics. Whenever any 
analyses of this kind can be undertaken the results will clarify 
and supplement the information obtained on the other forms of 
underemployment, on full-time employment and on complete 
unemployment and will make it possible to draw a detailed 
picture of the intensity of employment. 





Physical Problems 
in the Employment of Aging Men 
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F. LE Gros CLARK 


In spite of the old-age pensions provided by social security systems 
in many countries, numbers of workers prefer to continue in their 
habitual employment or to find alternative jobs after the normal age 
of retirement—a tendency that 1s welcomed and even encouraged in 
the highly industrialised countries, most of which are suffering from 
a manpower shortage aggravated by the effects of an aging population. 
It ts with the problems of these workers, and more particularly those 
of them who find it necessary for physical reasons to seek less exacting 
work, that the present article 1s concerned. The author is a member 
of the Nuffield Foundation’s research project on aging within industry 
and has published a number of works on the subject. 


WO reasons have led the governments of industrial countries 
to direct attention to the employment problems that face 
the aging members of a labour force.2, Where their proportionate 
numbers are increasing in a population, it is an obvious economic 
advantage to the community that they should make as large a 
contribution as possible to the current stock of goods and services 
they will themselves be consuming. But of even greater signifi- 
cance, perhaps, is the growing medical evidence we now have that 
satisfying occupations help to prolong the physical and mental 
health of elderly men. 
It is first necessary to examine the nature and dimensions of 
the problem. The process of growing old is certainly an experience 


1 For a study of the problem of unemployment among older workers 
see “ The Problem of the Employment of Older Workers ”, in International 
Labour Review, Vol. LXIX, No. 6, June 1954, p. 594. The problems of 
older women were dealt with in “ The Employment of Older Women ”, 
ibid., Vol. LX XII, No. 1, July 1955, p. 61. 

2 When the term aging is here used, it must be taken throughout as 
meaning not merely that the men referred to have attained a certain chrono- 
logical age but that they are plainly showing physical signs of an increasing 
senescence, 
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common to all who live long enough ; but beyond saying that, we 
can scarcely venture on any generalisation. The onset of senescence 
varies widely from man to man, and the most we can probably 
say about it is that the large majority of men will begin to show 
unmistakable signs of senescence somewhere between the ages of 
60 and 75. 

In many cases their health and mobility will also have become 
impaired within the same age span by chronic or degenerative 
complaints. Plainly we should inquire, among other matters, 
into the extent of this chronic invalidity, because it is often sug- 
gested that sickness alone must be incapacitating great numbers 
of aging men for any further work. The subject will therefore be 
examined transiently in some detail. 

It becomes obvious again that we can no more certainly gen- 
eralise about the types of work on which aging men are likely to be 
employable than we can about the rates at which they variously 
grow old. As they age they find themselves exposed at work to 
very different conditions of heat, intensity, pace, load, risk and 
responsibility. True they have usually been accustomed to such 
conditions for many years. They find them tolerable enough and are 
well acclimatised to them. That alone makes it probable that in 
many instances their powers of adaptation will survive even into 
old age. But senescence always means that gradual and irreversible 
changes are taking place in a man’s organs, muscles and joints and 
in his central nervous system; and in consequence the normal 
conditions of a man’s work begin at last to exert a closely testing 
and discriminating influence on his failing powers. Whatever his 
remaining will to work may be, neither he nor his employers can 
deny the evidence of declining performance or increasing dis- 
comfort. At this stage it is the nature of the daily duties an em- 
ployed man is required to carry out that becomes the decisive 
factor ; and, because jobs differ so widely, it would be a complete 
fallacy to imagine that all men have the same average chance of 
continuing at their customary work to an advanced age. In fact, 
we can only compare with one another the various occupations on 
which men are normally employed, for the purpose of discovering 
into what kind of pattern men’s prospects in old age are likely 
to fall. For it is reasonable to suppose that the special adjustments 
or concessions needed by an old worker will depend mainly on the 
physical or mental demands his job is making on him. 

A limited survey will therefore be attempted of a number of the 
occupations that are common to all industrial countries. Any 
comparative figures that are immediately available to us will be 
examined. But while the occupations we have selected are typical 
for many industrial countries, the information about them used 
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for one brief article has necessarily to be derived from the experience 
of a single country. It would clearly be impossible in the space 
available to venture on a detailed comparison of the industrial 
conditions peculiar to a wide range of countries. Since the British 
statistics are comprehensive they will here be adopted as a frame- 
work within which various occupations can be arranged and briefly 
studied. Surveys should later be undertaken of comparable inform- 
ation in other countries. 

Male occupations alone will be examined. The problem of aging 
in female occupations has features peculiar to itself, which are 
best reserved for separate treatment. 


THE EXTENT OF CHRONIC SICKNESS IN THE AGING 


We will begin by considering what numbers of aging men fall 
prey to chronic and degenerative diseases. Such a preliminary 
inquiry is necessary to enable us to clear the field and concentrate 
attention upon the far larger numbers of men who age more or less 
painlessly. 

The establishment by law of a pensionable age common to all the 
male manual workers of a country almost invariably leads to a 
high level of retirements at or about that age. It does not follow 
that the men who retire at that age from the labour market have 
all become incapable of any further work. Indeed the reasons 
for the high level of retirements are very complex. Among many 
aging workers an ingrained habit of mind suggests that it is almost 
their moral duty to withdraw and give younger men a chance of 
promotion or of securing the more remunerative jobs. It is well 
known, moreover, that many employers now supplement the 
statutory pension with an industrial pension (whether contributory 
or non-contributory) to which their employees become entitled 
at the statutory age ; and many employers find it preferable to 
associate their pension schemes with more or less compulsory terms 
of retirement. An old employee would then usually be at liberty 
to seek work elsewhere, carrying with him his industrial pension. 
But many of them fail to find the types of job they would hold 
appropriate to their age and status. There is, however, some 
further evidence that, when older men are approaching their 
pensionable age, they tend to cling obstinately to their accustomed 
jobs in spite of increasing ill health or physical discomfort. They 
naturally hesitate to go in search of alternative work, until they 
have the security of a pension to fall back on. The result of this is an 
accumulating volume of “delayed retirements ” that inevitably 
crystallise at last around the pensionable age, after which the 
chance of finding alternative work steadily diminishes. 
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Under British law the pensionable age for males is 65 ; and at 
that age (as is the common experience elsewhere) the level of 
retirements in Britain is comparatively high. Very few manual 
workers record themselves as having retired from work before that 
age. Nevertheless, certain numbers of them are already before 
that age in virtual retirement through injury or chronic ill health. 
It is important for us to know the proportionate numbers of these 
men, as well as the approximate rate at which their numbers 
increase as they pass into more extreme old age. For the chances 
are that most of them would be no longer capable of entering paid 
employment. 

It is true that there are probably many other men of the same 
ages who are compelled to leave their normal occupations less 
through ill health than through an increasing sense of physical 
or mental discomfort, and that these men may still be in some 
way employable. But the chronically sick and the senile represent 
the hard core of the problem of industrial aging, and only advances 
in the medicine of old age will do much to reduce its dimensions. 

To state the matter briefly, there is good reason for believing 
that the proportion of such chronic cases in the working population 
increases steadily from about the age of 55, to reach at least 10 per 
cent. of all male manual workers by the age of 65. Thereafter 
their numbers continue to increase. The statistics indicate that by 
these late ages a large proportion of them would, of course, be in 
retirement ; but whether they have retired or are still at work, 
by the age of 70 the survivors among them are not likely to be 
experiencing an incidence of chronic sickness that is far short of 
20 per cent. 

An examination will first be made of the numbers of men 
recorded in the 1951 Census of England and Wales within the ages 
60 to 64 as having already retired from various manual occupations. 
They had, that is to say, retired from paid employment within 
the last few years before attaining their pensionable age of 65. 
It can be taken for granted that most of these men would have left 
work altogether; they would not merely have moved to some 
other job. They were presumably for the most part cases of in- 
validity, injury or premature senescence. Table I lists a series of 
typical occupations and shows what proportions of the men in 
them had within the ages mentioned (or doubtless in some instances 
yet earlier) resigned themselves to complete retirement. 

From table I it may be supposed that the relatively high 
numbers of retired miners is associated with the hazards of the 
industry ; as a matter of fact, this over-all figure masks a con- 
siderably higher retirement level among men at the coal face. 
Fishermen show larger numbers than might have been expected ; 
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TABLE I. PERCENTAGES OF MEN RETIRED BY THE AGES 60 TO 64 
FROM VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


OE a 
Farm workers . 
Foresters 

Coal miners . 
Quarrymen 
Pottery makers 
Iron foundrymen . 
Blacksmiths . 
Forgemen . 
Platers 
Watchmakers 
Electricians 
Spinners 
Weavers 
Bootmakers . 
Carpenters 


Printing machinists . 
Compositors 
Bricklayers 
Building labourers 
Painters. .... 
Engine drivers 
Bus drivers 

Dock workers 
Messengers . 
Grocery salesmen . 
Watchmen . 
Waiters 

Barbers 
Warehousemen . 
Crane drivers 
Machine minders . 
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but it is in Britain a relatively small industry. Like other statis- 
tical material, figures of this kind need factual confirmation before 
we can be certain of their meaning. Again, where the numbers of 
employed men are relatively small (as they are in some of these 
occupations), there are bound to have been chance fluctuations in 
the amount of invalidity they had experienced. But it will be 
observed that most of the figures fall into a uniform pattern. To 
all appearances, whatever be the occupation men have been 
following, we may expect that with a few exceptions they will be 
experiencing within the ages 60 to 64 a chronic invalidity rate of 
some 5 to 7 per cent. An examination of the numbers of men 
who were recorded as having already retired from work within the 
yet earlier age group 55 to 59 shows that the proportions usually 
lie between a third and a half of the proportions listed in table I. 
In other words the rate of chronic invalidity among manual workers 
probably trebles or more than trebles between the terminal ages 
of 55 and 64. 

The assumption to which we are naturally led, that chronic 
invalidity steadily increases from about the age of 55, is supported 
by statistical evidence derived from the British Ministry of Pensions 
and National Insurance.! The Ministerial figures refer to the whole 
male insured population. They indicate that long-term invalidity 
(i.e. a sickness of six months’ duration or over) increases steadily 
from the ages 55 to 64. At the age of 55 more than 3.0 per cent of 
insured men must have been certified as having been incapable 
of work for so long a period ; by the age of 59 the percentage must 


1 Report of the Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance for the Year 
1954 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1955), table 41, p. 85, and unpublished 
statistics. 
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have risen to about 5.0, and by the age of 64 to more than 9.0. 
A survey of men on their retirement, made by the same Ministry 
in 1953, suggests that by the age of 65 the proportion of chronic 
invalidity was about 10 per cent.! It will be observed that these 
figures are not dissimilar from the proportions of men shown in 
table I as having been in virtual retirement within the ages 60 to 64. 

We cannot, of course, assume that six months’ sickness absence 
necessarily means that even at these late ages men could not 
recover and return to work. But the convergent evidence warrants 
the acceptance of a 10 per cent. level of chronic ill health at about 
the age of 65. After that age the position becomes more doubtful, 
because the fact that a man has retired from work is no longer so 
closely associated with the state of his health. Mortality rates 
are not quite a sufficient guide. They appear to rise rather more 
steeply than do the long-term sickness rates between the ages 
55 and 64. But at a rough estimate the mortality rate of manual 
workers is three times as high in the age group 65 to 69 as it is 
in the group 55 to 59; and, unless death carries off an increasing 
proportion of the chronic invalids of the population, ill health 
probably increases to the same extent. Medical evidence provides 
some broad confirmation. For instance, in a medical survey of 
elderly persons in the industrial town of Wolverhampton it was 
shown that among men between the ages of 65 and 80 about 25 per 
cent. were physically below any standard of health that might 
reasonably be held “normal” for those ages.2 A later medical 
survey carried out in Sheffield suggests that the mobility (and 
presumably the working capacity) of over 18 per cent. of men 
aged 65 to 69 had become more or less seriously impaired ; among 
those aged 70 to 74 the percentage was over 21.0.3 Much of this 
chronic ill health was due to cardiovascular diseases, bronchitis and 
diseases of the joints. If anything, these last figures are probably 
an understatement. 

Even more recently, in a paper read at the Fourth International 
Congress of Gerontology (1957) it was indicated that of more than 
1,000 men in their sixties who had been medically assessed in 
relation to work in the City of Birmingham, 6.0 per cent. had been 
considered unfit for any form of employment at the age of 60, 
9.7 per cent. at the age of 65, and 23.6 per cent. at the age of 69. 

We conclude, then, that a considerable amount of physical 


1 Reasons Given for Retiring or Continuing at Work. Report of an Enquiry 
by the Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance (London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1954), table 4, p. 11. 

2 J. H. SHELDON : The Social Medicine of Old Age. Report of an Inquiry in 
Wolverhampton (London, 1948), table 6 of appendix 2, p. 210. 

3'W. Hopson and J. PEMBERTON: The Health of the Elderly at Home 
(London, 1955), table LIX, p. 141. 
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impairment has to be expected among aging workers and that the 
sufferers are not likely to remain employable. Over the five years 
following the pensionable age of 65 the numbers probably increase 
steadily from about 10 to at least 20 per cent. of the survivors. 
With such men as these we can no longer be here concerned, once 
we have established the fact that they exist and are in need of 
social care. Our purpose is now to determine, so far as we can, 
how many others are physically compelled by age to leave their 
normal jobs while still in a reasonably good state of health and 
working fitness. Experience suggests that their numbers may be 
much larger than the numbers of chronic invalids. 


COMPARATIVE SURVEY OF OCCUPATIONS IN OLD AGE 


Since it was necessary to compare the various working condi- 
tions to which aging men are exposed, industrial research workers 
have naturally looked for some common measuring rod that could 
be applied to a large number of occupations. The main difficulty 
they encountered was the fact that many industrial undertakings 
had adopted a fairly rigid retiring age ; where it had become the 
practice of a firm to pension off most of its male employees at 
about the age of 65, there was obviously no direct means of judging 
their relative employability. It was clear, therefore, that research 
would have to be concentrated on industries in which compulsory 
retiring ages are not the ordinary practice. 

Several statistical measuring rods have been tried, all yielding 
much the same results. It was finally suggested that the simplest 
method would be to take the men still working at the ages of 70 
to 74 and compare their numbers with the numbers of men work- 
ing in the same occupations at the ages of 60 to 64. As we observed 
in table I few men within the ages of 60 to 64 would have pre- 
maturely retired ; and we know that in many established occupa- 
tions men prefer to remain at their normal work until they are 
physically compelled to leave it. If, then, we take the numbers at 
work between the ages of 60 and 64 as our basis and discover what 
is the ratio represented by the numbers of men still so occupied 
when ten years older, we should have a fairly good indication of 
the comparative strains or discomforts to which aging men are 
probably exposed. 

Experience suggests not only that many men retire by social 
habit within the years 65 to 69 but that these are the years of life 
in which such chronic and degenerative complaints as bronchitis, 
arthritis and heart disease show a marked increase. The men who 
have remained at work into their seventies tend to be those with 
exceptionally sound constitutions ; and there is no striking incidence 
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among them of neurosis or of psychosomatic symptoms. They 
therefore measure with some degree of accuracy the inherent 
physical capacity of aging men to continue in their jobs. 

Table II records a series of ratios—the numbers of men at work 
within the span 60 to 64 being in every case taken as 100—derived 
from the 1951 Census of England and Wales. The occupations are 
listed as a series, rising from those with the lowest to those with 
the highest proportions of men recorded as still at work on the 
same jobs within the span 70 to 74. It cannot be said with certainty, 
of course, that the men working at these jobs are never subjected 
to compulsory retiring ages ; in a few instances compulsion has 
probably had some influence on their rate of retirement. But it is 
unquestionably far less common among them than it is, for example, 
in the transport, chemical, engineering and electricity industries. 


TABLE II. RATIOS OF EMPLOYED MEN AGED 70 TO 74 TO THOSE 
AGED 60 To 64 IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


(Age group 60 to 64=100) 


Leather dressers ...... 23.3 
RO es ee ae 
Peete RS 
ee tae: cr os RS 
Cabinet makers. ..... . 28.1 
Factory labourers (textiles) . 30.7 
parm worm ....... 39 
a ee re 
re o 
aoe eee sw ww HE 
Watenmeberm ....... 36 
I ee 
Te ee tel a aes, yi 
ST 
Harness makers ...... 71.8 


Coal hewers . i sap 
Constructional engineers 
Mining road repairers 
Mining surface workers . 
Civil engineering labourers . 
Iron moulders . hr ee 
Fishermen . 

Quarrymen 

Painters 

Bargemen . 

Dockworkers Dig 
Carders, combers, etc. 
Warehousemen 
Blacksmiths . 

Carpenters 


90 
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There is no reason to suppose that the rates at which aging 
men have to leave their customary jobs differ significantly from 
country to country. The rates of departure are necessarily influ- 
enced by fluctuations in employment; but such influences had 
probably not been marked in any of the occupations here listed. 
At the one extreme lie such men as miners, heavy labourers (usually 
working in gangs), foundrymen and those required to undertake 
hazardous climbing ; at the other extreme we have such jobs as 
those of watchmen and gardeners and certain highly skilled trades 
(some of them in declining industries) in which elderly men can 
usually suit themselves in the pace and timing of their operations. 
Apparent anomalies are mostly explainable. For instance, it 
seems likely that many house painters move to other work once 
they find ladder climbing an inconvenient risk ; and able carpenters 
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may set up in their later lives as small building employers or may 
be engaged as clerks of works. In fact, the departure of aging men 
from their normal jobs does not necessarily mean that they are 
failing to find alternative work of some kind ; it only means that 
the conditions of their normal jobs have become too exacting for 
all but the exceptionally tough or phlegmatic among them. 

It may of course be asked at what rate these men would probably 
have been leaving their normal work between the ages of 65 and 70. 
We have no precise means of tracing movements of this kind. 
But we do know that from the age of 66 onwards men retire year 
by year at a fairly even pace.! Mortality rates are rising, of course ; 
and the annual retirements take place from a steadily diminishing 
body of survivors. In the occupations we have just been consider- 
ing, however, retirements are distributed, as far as we can judge, 
in smooth progression over the five years 66-70 with a distinct 
increase in numbers as men are approaching the age of 70.2 As a 
matter of fact most transfers to alternative work would probably 
have occurred rather earlier in life. Industrial losses in the late 
sixties seem due less to transfers of this kind than to death or 
retirement. This arises from the obvious difficulties many elderly 
men would have in effecting a transfer ; and these difficulties tend 
to increase as age advances. 


THE EFFECT OF WORKING CONDITIONS ON THE PROSPECTS 
OF THE AGING 


The incidence of chronic and disabling sickness among aging 
men is probably about the same in most occupations ; the excep- 
tions are those in which men have been exposed to special risk 
from fumes, atmospheric pollution and industrial accidents. On 
the other hand we observe from table II that in the natural process 
of growing old men apparently have to leave their accustomed 
occupations at very varied rates. This does not necessarily mean 
that coal miners or foundrymen are apt to age more rapidly than 
do bricklayers or farm workers, though conditions of work no 
doubt have some delayed effect on an elderly man’s organic staying 
powers. It would be truer to say that the variations reflected in 
table II are due simply to the characteristics of the jobs themselves. 

However able a man may formerly have been, in old age his 
occupation becomes a searching test of his capacity to remain 
on the job. When he can no longer physically adapt himself to 


1 Report of the Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance for the Year 
1953 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1954), table 13, p. 29; and Report... 
1954, op. cit., table 8, p. 23. 

2 Reasons Given for Retiring or Continuing at Work, op. cit., tables A4 
and A5, pp. 82 and 83. 
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the strains and stresses to which he is daily exposed, his immediate 
prospects depend on the sympathetic adjustments or concessions 
an employer can make for his benefit. But this in turn depends 
largely on the way in which industrial production has become 
organised. For instance, aging men working at a mechanised coal 
face would probably have no alternative but to change to a com- 
pletely new job; and much the same would apply to an aging 
member of a gang on heavy excavating or concreting. For different 
reasons an aging bus or lorry driver would obviously be in no 
better position. Again, the technological processes involved in 
many modern chemical and metallurgical plants necessitate the 
organisation of the work on a continuous three-shift system ; and 
when an aging operative is compelled to confine himself to day work, 
the management has normally to transfer him from the production 
line to some light ancillary job. In all these cases the transfer 
effected by employers (if employers find it practicable to make 
them) would mean a move from the coal face to less skilled work 
above ground, or to cleaning and servicing work in a garage, or 
to the salvaging and stores departments of a factory. 

On the other hand when highly skilled men have been ernployed 
on individual operations in the manufacture of furniture or of 
musical instruments, they may become so indispensable to a firm 
that employers are prepared to overlook their loss of speed. If they 
have been on piece work they may themselves be quite reconciled 
to a gradual decline in their earnings, especially at the time of life 
when domestic expenses become less heavy. Here the tolerance 
of an employer depends in part on the difficulties he might 
experience in replacing his old craftsmen with reliable younger 
men. There are other adjustments that can be made by employers 
or shop foremen for the benefit of their aging employees. For 
instance such men would often be removed from the production 
line in a plant manufacturing motor vehicles and placed on sub- 
assembly work, where a man has usually more control over the 
timing of his rest pauses ; or again a man may be transferred in a 
furniture or engineering plant from heavy to light assembly opera- 
tions. The opportunities for making adjustments of this kind 
depend in great measure on the size of the plant, since in a depart- 
ment involving complex operations the foreman obviously has 
wider latitude for sympathetic redistribution of his labour force. 

Again, in some fields of industry a considerable amount of 
production is still in the hands of small and widely dispersed firms. 
The building and printing industries are examples of this. Labour 
tends to be mobile and nomadic, and aging men naturally gravitate 
towards the smaller undertakings that may offer them more 
settled and less arduous conditions. Thus the older building 
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workers appear to favour firms that specialise in the repair and 
maintenance of existing structures. In the printing trades the 
older men may leave newspaper work for the general printing 
operations of a small firm. It must be recognised that these men 
would still be following their customary occupations, though at a 
more restrained pace. 

The varied working conditions described help to explain the 
contrasts shown in table II. The prospects before an aging man 
depend as much as anything on the way in which his industry has 
become organised. It is probable that most of the men in their 
seventies recorded as still at work would have moderated to some 
extent the pace or intensity of their operations. The only distinction 
is that under some industrial conditions this is practicable, whereas 
under other conditions no allowances can be economically made. 
There are factors that further limit the prospects of many aging 
men. In a large mechanised undertaking a tolerant employer may 
try to accommodate his old and trusted employees with light 
ancillary jobs ; but he is often faced with the dilemma that jobs 
of this kind have also to be reserved for the rehabilitation of 
younger employees. In road transport, for example, a fair number 
of the older drivers have to leave the steering wheel before they 
reach their pensionable age and they may then be transferred to 
work in the garages ; but the scarcity of garage jobs necessitates 
their discharge as soon as they have attained their pensionable 
age, though they might be physically capable of remaining at 
work for some years longer. Many metallurgical, chemical and 
engineering firms are confronted with the same technical dilemma. 


ALTERNATIVE OCCUPATIONS OPEN TO THE AGING 


A distinction has thus to be made between occupations in which 
aging men could theoretically remain employable (provided they 
had a chance of moderating the pace or responsibilities of their 
work) and occupations from which many of them have necessarily 
to transfer to some alternative job. In either case the age at which 
a critical change is made may be an important factor in determining 
a man’s future prospects, because certain mental and occupational 
adjustments have always to be contemplated. For instance, a 
small builder or a factory manager might hesitate to engage a man 
in his sixties, of whom he had no previous experience, whereas 
he might well retain to a late age an effective man who had been 
recruited ten years earlier. 

It would be very difficult to estimate the full extent of all 
these occupational transitions. Only where men are moving into 
some appropriate job outside the range of their normal occupations 
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have we some chance of observing the process, because many of 
them apply for alternative work through recognised employment 
agencies. The alternative work they find is composed for the 
most part of the conventional “old man’s” jobs. The field may be 
contracting rather than expanding. But the evidence suggests 
that a steady drift into these forms of employment is still traceable. 

A survey has been undertaken in Britain of the occupations 
into which many aging men are suspected of moving.! It is clear 
from this that the proportion of older men employed in such 
alternative occupations is unusually high by contrast with that in 
the normal occupations from which many aging men are known 
to move. The numbers of men aged 55 and over in these occupa- 
tions were ascertained and expressed as percentages of the total 
numbers of men of all ages. In a few of the traditional “old man’s” 
occupations referred to the percentages of men aged 55 and over 
were as follows: watchmen 71.0, office cleaners 61.0, caretakers 
45.5, lift attendants 43.7, gardeners (other than market gardeners) 
37.4, hall and hotel porters 35.1, lodging-house keepers 33.0, boiler- 
men 27.2, messengers 26.7. 

For comparison the percentages were recorded of the men aged 
55 and over in a few of the normal industrial occupations. These 
are all occupations of long standing, that have not been affected 
by recent heavy industrial fluctuations. The percentages were as 
follows: plumbers 12.3, machine erectors 14.1, carpenters 14.1, 
foundrymen 14.7, coal miners 16.8, platers 18.2, textile operatives 
21.1, building labourers 23.0. 

We have thus statistical confirmation for the belief that many 
elderly men do in fact find and remain in regular or casual employ- 
ment of some kind. It must not be supposed, however, that the 
supply of light work is sufficient to meet the potential demand. 
A considerable number of watchmen, caretakers, factory cleaners 
and so on would have to be active and able-bodied men. The 
problem is further complicated by the evidence we have that many 
retired police and ex-servicemen are known to become messengers, 
caretakers, gatekeepers, etc. ; and they would naturally be com- 
peting in the market with aging transport and factory workers, 
for example. 

A later survey published in 1956 analysed among other matters 
the movements of several hundred men aged 60 and over who 
were known at the time to be seeking alternative jobs.2 About 


1 New Jobs for Old Workers : An Examination of the Statistical Evidence 
for the Provision of Alternative Occupations (London, Nuffield Foundation, 
1955), p. 5. 

2 The Employment Problems of Elderly Men : An Enquiry into the Transfer 
with Age to Lighter or Alternative Jobs (London, Nuffield Foundation, 1956), 
p. 12. 
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three out of five of them were moving into the conventional occupa- 
tions of the elderly Most of these transitions were to the jobs of 
watchmen, cleaners, messengers, gatekeepers, “handy men” and 
porters attached to retail stores. More than one in five of the 
aging men had undertaken light labouring work in factories. 
About a third of these last had previously been heavy factory or 
building labourers and 15 per cent. had been drivers ; the remainder 
had formerly been skilled or partly skilled operatives in manu- 
facture, building and commerce. A comparatively few men trans- 
ferred to jobs that probably required some initial training or 
induction, or else implied that they had some reserve skill. 

No comprehensive records are available of transitions of this 
kind ; but the over-all figures of occupied and retired men provide 
statistical material from which a few cautious deductions can be 
drawn. Not many men emigrate overseas in their later lives ; and 
it can therefore be assumed that if they are still living and have 
neither retired nor remained in their normal occupations they must 
have moved into an alternative job. The provisional conclusion 
from occupational statistics is that within the ages 55 to 64 about 
one in every two hundred employed men move annually into 
alternative occupations of some kind. 

These figures are not very large ; but they cannot be taken as 
reflecting the full impact of age upon a labour force, because in many 
instances concessions would have enabled some aging men to 
remain for a time substantially on their normal jobs. Still less can 
the figures be taken as reflecting the demand for alternative work 
that is likely to arise among the men who have actually reached or 
passed their mid-sixties. A survey of older transport workers 
suggested that by that age some 15 to 20 per cent. both of drivers 
and of bus conductors had already been in need of a transfer, 
though their health was still reasonably good.* Studies of other 
occupations seem to confirm the findings. The proportions among 
miners and foundrymen and in some branches of engineering 
are probably higher. Since these are typical of the increasing 
numbers of industries in which the opportunities for alternative 
work seem now to be contracting, it must be assumed that the level 
of demand for alternative jobs of some kind is tending to rise. 

The cause for this contraction of opportunities in industry is a 
complex one. Industrial managements are indubitably paying 
greater attention to the rehabilitation of young operatives after 
injury or convalescence ; and that naturally interests them in the 
types of light ancillary work that would formerly have been 


1 Ageing in Industry (London, Nuffield Foundation, 1955), p. 143. 
2 Bus Workers in Their Later Lives (London, Nuffield Foundation, 1957), 
p. 18 ff. 
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reserved by custom for old employees. At the same time the pro- 
gressive use of mechanical aids and of automation methods is 
eliminating some of the comparatively light operations on which 
older men had been commonly employed. For instance a number of 
sorting, packing and bottling processes once carried out by hand at a 
fairly restrained pace have now been mechanised. It is conceivable 
that this mechanical lightening of the workload will later give 
experienced old operatives some measure of advantage. But the 
duties of a machine operative or machine driver are exacting if they 
are no longer in the conventional sense heavy ; and the distinction 
must be recognised between the retention of a tried and experienced 
old worker and the engagement of a completely untried man for 
the same operations. It is with the problems of the latter kind of 
man that we are for the moment concerned. 

Having regard to the changing structure of production, we may 
hazard as a working hypothesis that by the time men are passing 
through their mid-sixties some 15 to 20 per cent. of them would 
have to reconcile themselves to a complete change of job; they 
would otherwise have to retire from the labour market. How many 
others of the same age can only remain at their customary jobs 
by avoiding certain strains and pressures of work we do not 
know ; their numbers are probably as large. 

All these men we are assuming to be still in a reasonably good 
state of health. They are, or course, over and above those who 
would by the same age have become chronic invalids. It has 
been suggested from the evidence that these would amount to a 
further 10 per cent. By yet later ages the proportions would be 
changing considerably. A man’s chances of finding himself a 
completely new job would then be diminishing rapidly ; and only 
those who were more favourably situated in the industrial field 
would continue at work. A few exceptional men would be able to 
maintain their former level of output to a surprisingly late age. 


MEASURES FOR PROLONGING THE WORKING LIFE 


The final question to be examined here is that of the measures 
that might conceivably be taken for prolonging a man’s working 
life. For we know that many older men have no wish to retire 
from paid employment until they are physically compelled to do so ; 
and it seems the duty of society to care for the interests of such 
men no less than for the interests of the incapacitated or senile. 

Even where aging is not accompanied by some debilitating or 
crippling disease, it still implies a process of gradual organic change. 
This process does not ordinarily involve a loss of inherent aptitudes 
or practised skills. That is to say, an old craftsmen or operative 
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still knows clearly what effects he is intending to produce by his 
manipulations ; and it is probable that his nervous and muscular 
co-ordinations remain as sensitive as they ever were when he 
faces his familiar tasks. But his over-all performance would have 
become affected, for example, in the following ways : 


(1) There may be a perceptible slowing down of reactions 
especially where the larger limbs and muscle groups are brought 
into play ; the results are no doubt achieved but more slowly and 
phlegmatically. 

(2) Even where a man on fast repetitive manual operations has 
learned as he ages to conserve his energies, he may be gradually 
lengthening the rest pauses he takes as part of his instinctive 
process of energy conservation. 


(3) For much the same causes an aging man may not respond 
with his former alacrity to the call for emergency action, even 
where an emergency or mechanical breakdown is by no means 
outside the range of what might occasionally be expected on the 
job ; it is as though he finds increasing difficulty in dealing effectively 
with such fortuitous events, and as though his mind had become 
conditioned as he ages to the physical necessity for caution and 
circumspection. On some jobs, too, emergency action may involve 
physical hazards. 

(4) Where his work involves a number of variable factors (and 
not least those of a shifting labour force), a man may become 
less confident in controlling the complex processes of reckoning, 
redeploying and reorganising production. 


(5) Where production methods are changing technologically 
an aging operative may experience increasing difficulty in master- 
ing unfamiliar processes ; not only is he possibly resistant to change 
and training at his time of life, but the store of skills and aptitudes 
with which his mind had become impregnated seems objectively 
to inhibit his powers of acquiring new skills, especially if elements 
in them bear some resemblance to the old manipulative skills he 
must now discard and forget. The same factor would obviously 
play a part in his efforts to train for an alternative job. 


These are not the only or even perhaps the most significant 
problems of occupational aging ; but they suffice for brief examina- 
tion. The problem of manipulative pace has probably become 
more important in aging than that of the mere heaviness of the 
work involved in excavating, hewing or conveying. Provided a 
healthy and experienced old labourer is free to use the methods 
he finds most serviceable, and has control over his own rest pauses, 
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he should normally be able to work on to a late age. But where 
the pace of operations is determined by a vigorous young gang or 
by a conveyor belt, an aging man would begin to show signs of 
discomfort. In so far as the acceleration of tempo through pay 
incentives and work study need in no case affect the health and 
staying power of an average young operative, no criticism can 
be raised against the industrial methods that are now commonly 
adopted ; but it must be recognised that they are not likely to 
help aging men to prolong their period of employment. That is 
the best we can say in the present context about contemporary 
methods of production. It should not be forgotten, however, that 
management could technically retard the pace of a production 
line as readily as it could accelerate it, and that in the more remote 
future the pace of output will have to be geared to the capacities 
of the labour that happens then to be available. The speed of a 
working gang or team is usually determined by that of its slowest 
members. 

Where older men have to be trained for operations that are 
new to them difficulties often emerge. The immediate problem 
here is whether the training methods are appropriate. There is 
scarcely any evidence that industrialists have suspected that their 
older trainees may be in need of special treatment. Such examples 
as we have (mainly drawn from the experimental field) suggest a 
few possible approaches. Thus (a) it seems desirable that the trainer 
should be aware of a man’s occupational experience, and so be 
able to explain more clearly to him by contrast what are the novel 
characteristics of his new job ; (b) it seems advantageous to break 
down a task into its sequence of operations and so gradually build 
up the man’s manipulative skill; (c) at the same time it is prob- 
ably good practice to give an experienced man the chance of 
obtaining a leisured over-all grasp of the new process and of the 
whole rhythmical sequence of movements, both in writing and by 
demonstration ; (d) it seems even more important with an older 
man than with a young entrant that precautions be taken to 
prevent him from acquiring initially incorrect movements or 
sequences ; and (e) the selection of a psychologically acceptable 
trainer (possibly himself an older man) is almost certainly a factor 
to be studied. 

Leaving aside these lines of approach, which need continued 
research, we may still be sure that responsible agencies have not 
yet fully surveyed all the occupations that might be appropriate 
for aging men. Many of them would imply a loss of earnings and 
some loss of industrial status; and here we must bear in mind 
that industrial status is as much a matter of social custom as of 
earnings. Trade unions and employers’ organisations could go far 
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to encourage public respect for the types of industrial or commercial 
work to which the older men may often have to gravitate. At the 
same time the usefulness of shorter working hours, travelling 
concessions, agreed wage adjustments, etc., need to be examined 
by both sides of industry. It is probable, for instance, that the 
practice of shortening hours of work has rarely been tried for the 
benefit of the aging, and that such examples as exist of part-time 
employment of this kind are mostly concentrated in very few 
occupations. In many manufacturing industries the practice might 
be difficult to apply economically. 


The purpose of this article has been to trace the main contours 
or patterns of a large industrial problem ; and in the course of it 
a number of important aspects have doubtless been neglected. 
The reason for this lies partly in our prevailing ignorance. But 
several promising fields of research have been indicated. A sedul- 
ous cultivation of these fields in many of the countries now con- 
fronted with the dilemma of an aging labour force will help to 
provide the information we need, before the dilemma is too far 
advanced for easy administrative control. There is still time at 
our disposal. 





REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Supplementary Pension Schemes 
in France 


Supplementary pension schemes are gaining in popularity in France ; 
in December 1955 their resources totalled more than 50,000 million francs 
and their membership over a million-and-a-half. 

These schemes have a number of valuable features. Not only do they 
supply an addition to the old-age pension payable under national social 
insurance that 1s largely unaffected by economic and monetary fluctuations ; 
they also help to reduce labour turnover and encourage productivity by 
establishing a close link between the future value of pensions and the pros- 
perity of the firm. Moreover, the growth of these schemes is favourable to the 
national economy, for they make available large amounts of capital for 
investment and provide extra spending power for certain old-age pensioners. 

The study of supplementary pension schemes is complicated by the 
multiplicity of institutions and funds in existence, varying widely in size, 
membership, methods and administration. The aim here, therefore, is not 
to make a detailed analysis of these schemes but rather to bring out their 
economic importance and, taking for the most part typical schemes and 
arrangements as examples, to give a general picture of the different formulas 
employed. 


STRUCTURE 


The introduction of supplementary pension schemes in France is 
largely due to the smallness of the pensions payable under the social 
insurance scheme ; these were instituted in 1930 but will first reach their 
full rate only for workers who retire in 1960 after having accumulated 
30 years’ contributions. Even then the total pension cannot exceed 
211,200 francs a year.! 

This double restriction, which was felt most acutely by supervisory 
staffs, led them to set up (under the collective agreements for supervisory 
staffs signed on 14 March 1947) the first supplementary pension scheme. 

This was followed by a large number of other schemes established 
either under collective or works agreements or by official decree. 


1 Equal to 40 per cent. of the maximum wage used as a basis for calculating contri- 
butions and benefit ; this ceiling at the present time is 528,000 francs a year, the level fixed 
by a decree of 29 September 1955. 
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Legal Basis oj Supplementary Pension Schemes 


The great bulk of the supplementary pension schemes now in opera- 
tion are governed by section 18 of the Social Security Ordinance dated 
4 October 1945 ! and the Public Administration Regulations of 8 June 
1946, under which the sanction of the Minister of Labour and Social 
Security is required before a supplementary pension scheme can be 
established or continued. A few rules were also laid down regarding 
the granting of benefit. The generality of these rules allows employers 
and wage earners considerable latitude to negotiate arrangements 
outside the compulsory insurance scheme ; such arrangements, moreover, 
are subject to extremely flexible government control. 

After some ten years’ experience, however, it was found necessary 
to co-ordinate the work of these funds to some extent in order to safe- 
guard the acquired rights of members who changed occupations and 
switched from one supplementary scheme to another. This was the aim 
of the Act of 1 December 1956.* 


Types of Scheme 


Supplementary pension schemes can be divided into three classes, 
namely accumulation schemes, assessment schemes and mixed schemes. 

The system of accumulation, which is still followed by private 
insurance companies and the National Life Insurance Fund %, is based 
on the practice of putting individual savings into reserve and funding 
them. Although it has unquestionable advantages during periods of 
stability it has declined in importance owing to the steady fall in the 
value of money. The face value of pensions has not kept up with wages 
and prices despite successive adjustments carried out by law since 
1939 and the availability on the capital market of “ indexed shares ” 
(i.e. shares whose value is tied to the output of the concern) which 
maintain the value of the insured capital. 

The national collective agreements for supervisory staffs have 
introduced the assessment system, on which almost all supplementary 
schemes are now based. Under this system a pension is paid in proportion 
to the earnings of the insured person over his career, contributions being 
calculated on the basis of the actual earnings of the insured persons. 
In this way the management of the scheme is able to adjust the rate of 
benefit from year to year so as to keep it in line with the trend of wages. 
A number of devices are used to offset as far as possible the insecurity 
inherent in assessment schemes, particularly the impossibility of guaran- 
teeing the future level of pensions. 

Insurance companies have worked out two systems which are 
a combination of the accumulation and assessment formulas. Under one 
of these part of the contributions is set aside to finance life annuities 
in the future and part is used to establish a collective fund out of which 
life annuities are paid immediately. In the event of depreciation of the 
currency it is possible to calculate actuarially the amount by which the 
share of contributions reserved for existing pensioners must be increased. 
In order to keep the scheme working smoothly, and above all to be able 


1 Journal officiel de la République frangaise, 6 Oct. 1945. 

2 Ibid., 2 Dec. 1956. 

3 This Fund combines the former National Old-Age Insurance Fund and the National 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Insurance Fund and forms part of the Deposit and Consignment 
Office. 
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to pay the standard pension to older workers immediately on their 
retirement, it may be necessary to require members over a certain age 
to pay a number of back contributions. In the event of a marked, pro- 
longed monetary depreciation this type of scheme finds it impossible 
to keep up with the fall in the value of money and the advantages of 
accumulating reserves are nullified. Under the second system a relatively 
small proportion of the contributions is allocated to an assessment 
scheme while the remainder of the income is earmarked for the payment 
of immediate or future life annuities. This system reduces the burden 
represented by former wage earners who are already retired. As most of 
the cost of the pensions is borne by the funded reserve the danger of a fall 
in the value of the pension through monetary inflation is still present 
even though offset to some extent by the assessment system ; the 
latter, however, can only meet part of the benefits due for past services. 
This second system is relatively expensive since a double contribution has 
to be paid, the first towards the funded reserve and the second, which 
is usually smaller, towards an assessment fund. 


Funds and institutions 


The decree of 8 June 1946 draws an initial distinction between 
institutions providing specified benefits guaranteed by the company or 
——— concerned and those whose benefits are subject to adjustment. 
In the former, liabilities can be accurately ascertained and guaranteed 
while in the latter benefits are calculated in money of account and may 
be reduced if resources prove inadequate. 

Concerns may run their own schemes themselves or may entrust 
their management directly or wholly to the National Life Insurance Fund 
or to private insurance companies. They may also form associations, 
unions or federations between themselves in order to spread their 
liabilities or provide greater security. 

Side by side with these institutions a number of other bodies have 
been formed under the Registered Associations Act of 1 July 1901. 
These bodies take out a retirement insurance policy with a private 
company, which operates the supplementary pension scheme. 

These supplementary pension funds and institutions vary widely 
in their scope, which is usually left to the discretion of the parties them- 
selves. They may be restricted to the supervisors of a single firm or group 
of firms or may be open to all the firms in a given occupation or, yet again, 
to all firms or all wage earners in a given industry or occupation. 

A number of company funds have been set up under collective agree- 
ments during the past two years. Such funds rank as legal persons and 
their financial resources are kept distinct from those of the firm itself. 

Occupational funds are formed to cover individual occupations. 
Some, such as the supervisory staffs’ provident funds and the autono- 
mous coal mines pension funds’, are limited to certain clearly defined 
groups of employees. The development of occupational funds is due to 
the growth of occupational trade unions and to the desire to establish 
independent bodies suited to each occupation’s structure and resources. 

Inter-occupational funds are open to any firm wishing to join them. 
They are usually private schemes and have the largest membership 
owing to the desire to spread liabilities as widely as possible. 


1 See p. 388 below. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF SELECTED PENSION SCHEMES 


Assessment Schemes 
Company Funds. 


An example of company funds based on the assessment system is 
provided by the bank funds. Their basic scheme laid down by the 
collective agreement of 20 August 1947 represents a minimum standard 
and the 24 funds now in existence usually provide a number of additional 
benefits. Of these 21 are company funds while the remaining three are 
made up of the staffs of various minor concerns. The total membership 
of all these funds is 101,300 contributors and 27,200 pensioners. Contri- 
butions during 1955 totalled roughly 8,000 million francs and benefits 
7,800 million francs. Many banks have retired a substantial number of 
their employees before their time and this has led to a fall in the ratio 
of employees still at work to pensioners, with the result that some funds, 
such as that run by the Comptoir national d’escompte in Paris, have 
had to vote an increase in the rate of contributions above the maximum 
allowed by the regulations ; alternatively the bank itself has had to 
grant a subsidy. 

Another cumpany fund is that operated by the Régie Renault 
(motor cars) ; it is open to other concerns of the same kind and for this 
reason is more widely known as the Inter-Company Pension Fund 
(C.R.I.).1 Under this scheme a supplementary pension is payable in 
proportion to the members’ actual earnings, the minimum pension being 
14, francs a month. The fund is financed by a contribution at the 
initial rate of 1 per cent. payable by the member and 1.5 per cent. by 
the Régie levied on the part of the wage below the social security ceiling. 
This rate of contribution may be adjusted after ten years. The total 
membership on 31 December 1956 was around 75,000 while the number 
of pensioners was 2,000. Contributions received during 1956 amounted 
approximately to 935,760,000 francs while benefit totalled 266,608,000 
francs. 


Occupational Schemes. 


A decree of 12 December 1951? set up a supplementary pension 
scheme for certain categories of established and temporary employees 
of the State, départements and communes, whose incomes exceed the 
social security ceiling. This scheme had 13,888 contributors and 1,017 
pensioners in December 1955. Only a quarter of the contribution rate 
was levied, yielding 80 million francs and the amount paid out in pen- 
sions totalled 46 million francs. 

The metallurgical, engineering, electrical and allied trades also 
have their own pension scheme. This scheme was established in 1894 
as a pension scheme financed by the employers on behalf of the workers 
in the French iron and steel industry. It operated on the accumula- 
tion system until 1947, when two assessment schemes were introduced, 
one for supervisory staffs and the other for the remaining employees. 
In order to operate the latter scheme, the Metallurgical, Engineering, 
Electrical and Allied Trades Pension and Provident Institution 
(I.R.P.S.I.M.M.E.C.) * was set up. By 31 December 1955, 350 firms 


1 Caisse de retraite interentreprises. 

2 Journal officiel de la République francaise, 12 Dec. 1951. 

3 Institution de retraite et de prévoyance des salariés des industries métallurgiques, 
mécaniques, électriques et connexes. 
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belonged to this scheme, with a total membership of 76,600 and 13,400 
pensioners. The income from contributions totalled 1,707,500,000 francs 
and outgoings amounted to 1,123,078,000 francs. 

Two pension schemes have been established for the mining industry ; 
one of them covers the salaried employees and the other the engineers. 
Membership of the Autonomous Mining Employees’ Pension Fund 
(C.A.R.E.M.)! is compulsory for permanent employees, supervisors, 
mining technicians, etc. On 31 December 1955 this fund had 33,500 
contributing members and 19,000 pensioners, of whom 38 per cent. 
were widows. Contributions totalled 2,450 million francs and benefits 
2,292 million francs. Membership of the Autonomous Mining Engineers’ 
Pension Fund (C.A.R.I.M.) ? is compulsory for mining managers and 
engineers. This fund had 4,151 members and 2,032 pensioners (including 
870 widows) on 31 December 1955. The total benefit paid amounted to 
1,186 million francs, while the income from contributions totalled 
1,136 million francs. 

Since September 1947 the staffs of social security agencies and 
family allowances funds have had their own pension fund *, to which 
the employees of various other agencies of the same kind are affiliated. 
The bulk of these employees are on the staff of the social insurance 
funds set up in 1930, so that their length of service is still short. The 
minimum rate of pension payable to the first members of the scheme 
to retire is equal to three-quarters of the initial salary of an established 
clerical employee. On 31 December 1955 the fund had 61,511 registered 
members, of whom 62.5 per cent. were women, and 4,137 pensioners 
and 765 widows in receipt of benefit. Contributions for the year 1955 
totalled 1,959,607,000 francs, while benefits amounted to 1,851,597,000 
francs. 

Workshop supervisors, foremen and allied staffs in the metal trades 
have a pension scheme similar to that of the supervisory staffs (see 
below). It is run by a number of separate agencies bound by contract 
to the Metal Trades Workshop Supervisors’, Foremen’s and Allied 
Staffs’ Pension Institute (I.R.C.A.C.I.M.).4 On 31 December 1955 the 
number of contributors to the 12 schemes affiliated to the Institute was 
25,720, while the pensioners totalled 2,312. Contributions amounted to 
510,631,000 francs and benefits paid amounted to 191,592,000 francs. 


Inter-Occupational Schemes. 


The supplementary pension scheme for supervisory staffs was set 
up under the national collective agreements for supervisory staffs, 
signed on 14 March 1947 ; under this scheme a supplementary pension 
is payable to supervisory staffs in the sections of industry and com- 
merce represented on the French National Employers’ Council. At the 
present time the scheme is run by over 68 member funds of the General 
Association of Supervisory Staffs’ Pension Institutions (A.G.I.R.C.).5 
This Association supervises the running of its member schemes, equalises 
their liabilities, and fixes the reference salary, together with the value 
of the points used in calculating the pension and the weighting, if any, 


1 Caisse autonome de retraite des employés des mines. 

2 Caisse autonome de retraite des ingénieurs des mines. 

3 Caisse de prévoyance du personnel des organismes sociaux et similaires (C.P.P.O.S.S.). 
‘ Institution de retraite des chefs d’atelier, contremaitres et assimilés des industries 
des métaux. 


5 Association générale des institutions de retraite des cadres. 
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to be employed. The scheme covered 83,244 firms on 31 December 
1955, with 452,853 active contributors and 107,922 beneficiaries, includ- 
ing 62,186 pensioners, 45,548 widows and 188 orphans. The income 
from contributions during 1955 totalled 34,228 million francs, while 
benefits over the same period totalled 27,677 million francs. 

Another inter-occupational fund is the General Association of Assess- 
ment Schemes (A.G.R.R.).!_ It was founded in 1951 and is similar to 
the supervisory staffs’ scheme ; its headquarters is in Paris and it has 
five subsidiary associations which act as regional sections. On 31 Decem- 
ber 1955 the A.G.R.R. had 59,600 members (100,000 on 31 December 
1956), of whom over half were employed in the paper and cellulose 
industries, etc. The number of pensioners in 1955 totalled 8,700 (14,000 
in December 1956). Contributions amounted to 945,850,000 francs and 
benefits to 544,252,000 francs. 

A third fund of the same type is the South-eastern Inter-Occupa- 
tional Assessment Pension Fund (C.1.R.R.S.E.).2 This fund, which 
was set up in July 1950, comprised 255 firms in 1955. There were 12,500 
members and 2,113 pensioners, of whom 1,404 were former members 
of the scheme and 709 were widows. Contributions totalled 175,759,000 
francs and pensions 105,438,000 francs. 

Finally, the Inter-Occupational Assessment Pension Fund _ for 
Industry and Commerce (C.I.R.R.I.C.) *, established in 1953 at Lille, 
comprised 468 firms and had a total membership of 14,348 by 31 Decem- 
ber 1955. The number of pensioners at the same date was 2,522 (1,656 
former members of the scheme and 866 survivors). Only 80 per cent. of 
the contribution rate was levied and this yielded 194,936,000 francs, 
while the total benefits paid out during the same year were 155,457,000 
francs. 


Mixed Schemes 
Company Schemes. 


The pension fund for non-supervisory staffs of the National Aircraft 
Engine Design and Manufacturing Company (S.N.E.C.M.A.) 4, which 
was founded in 1954, covers all employees of the Company who are 
not members of the supervisory staffs’ scheme. The employees’ con- 
tributions are paid without deduction to an insurance company by 
which they are funded, while the employers’ contribution for each 
year is used to finance an assessment scheme from which the pension 
payable is brought up to a given level. On 31 December 1955 the 
Fund had 6,600 members and 400 pensioners. Income from contribu- 
tions totalled 133,236,000 francs, while benefit paid amounted to 
23,512,000 francs. 


Occupational Schemes. 


The pension scheme for the staffs of insurance companies, which 
was set up under the collective agreement of 15 April 1955, is admi- 
nistered by the insurance companies under the supervision of the 
Insurance Staffs’ Pension and Provident Fund (C.R.E.P.P.S.A.).5 


1 Association générale des retraites par répartition. 

2 Caisse interprofessionnelle de retraites par répartition du sud-est. 

* Caisse interprofessionnelle de retraites par répartition de l'industrie et du commerce. 

“ Caisse de retraite du personnel non-cadre de la Société nationale d’étude et de cons- 
truction de moteurs d’avions. 

5 Caisse de retraites et de prévoyance du personnel des sociétés d’assurance. 
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The scheme was made retroactive to 1 April 1947 and membership is 
compulsory for all employees of companies and agencies belonging to 
the Federation of Insurance Companies. The old-age pension scheme 
is run on the assessment system, although a proportion of the contribu- 
tions are funded under a group insurance policy taken out by the 
C.R.E.P.P.S.A. with the insurance companies. This fund had 26,200 
contributors and 4,300 pensioners on 31 December 1955. The income 
from contributions amounted to 1,279 million francs and benefit 
to 1,078,128,000 francs. 


Inter-Occupational Schemes. 


Mixed inter-occupational schemes had approximately 131,900 
contributors and 17,000 pensioners on 31 December 1955. Total con- 
tributions in 1955 amounted to 5,890 million francs and benefit to 
2,472 million francs. Examples are the Inter-Occupational Provident 
Scheme (R.I.P.) ! and the National Friendly and Provident Association 
(A.N.E.P.) ?, which are run on the accumulation system. The General 
Employees’ Pension Institution (I.G.R.S.)* and the General Inter- 
Occupational Employees’ Pension Fund (C.G.I.S.) * are mixed schemes 
using both the accumulation and assessment systems. 

The first of these schemes, the R.I.P., which was set up in July 1949, 
is a non-profit-making organisation open to membership by individuals. 
Retirement policies are taken out with insurance companies. Any 
nwt who joins after the age of 49 is required to pay a number of 

ack contributions. In 1953 the R.I.P. had 9,352 members, who had 
paid 281,111,397 francs in contributions, and 310 pensioners. In 1954-55 
membership had reached 17,121 and the total contributions amounted 
to 631,508,000 francs. 

The A.N.E.P., which was founded in October 1950 under the 
Registered Associations Act of 1 July 1901, has taken out a group 
policy for its member firms with an insurance company. The Association 
is open to employers or firms and to persons other than wage earners 
who subscribe to the group policies and are allowed to choose between 
a number of different contribution rates. The A.N.E.P. had 371 member 
firms with 16,000 contributors on 31 December 1955 (20,000 in 1956) 
and 9,059 pensioners (1954). Income totalled 600 million francs and 
outgoings under the group scheme were 148 million francs over the same 
period, while deferred annuities amounted to 103 millions francs in 1955. 

Founded in January 1952 for an indefinite period the C.G.1.S.—the 
third of the funds mentioned above—provides its members with an 
annual pension subject to readjustment and in certain cases with a life 
annuity under a pension policy taken out with a private insurance 
company. Members are given a choice of contribution rates. On 
31 December 1955 the fund comprised 543 firms and 9,331 contributors 
and was paying benefit to 733 pensioners and 230 widows. Membership 
of the fund reached 13,000 in July 1956 and it is now estimated to 
total 60,000 since the staffs of dispensing chemists decided to join. 
Contributions received during 1956 totalled 134,942,000 francs, while 
benefit paid amounted to 39,641,000 francs. 

Finally, the I1.G.R.S., which was founded in 1949, had 270 member 


1 Régime interprofessionnel de prévoyance. 

? Association nationale d’entraide et de prévoyance. 

3 Institution générale de retraites pour salariés. 

* Caisse générale interprofessionnelle de retraites pour salariés. 
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firms, 20,000 contributors and 2,200 pensioners in 1955. Income from 
contributions in 1955 amounted to 171,299,000 francs and benefit to 
93,243,000 francs. 


OPERATION 
Membership 


A pension fund is usually joined by the employer who becomes 
responsible to the fund for the affiliation of the relevant section of his 
staff and for the payment of contributions. The employer supplies the 
fund with a list of the employees (i.e. the members) giving details of 
their jobs, age, incomes, family responsibilities, date of joining the 
firm and (where applicable) whether they will be replaced on their 
retirement ; he also provides a list of retired employees and of their 
spouses or orphans (if any) likely to be entitled to survivors’ pensions. 
On the basis of this information the fund then works out the firms’ 
“ weighting ” 1, i.e. it calculates the number of previous years’ service 
to be taken into account and the liabilities that would be incurred in 
relation to the firm’s contributions. 

The board of a fund has full power to refuse or accept admission 
either outright or subject to certain qualifications (e.g. restrictions on 
the rights to be granted in respect of previous service or payment of an 
extra premium in some schemes). The contract of membership is for 
an indefinite period *; generally speaking, it is initially concluded for 
a number of years and is renewed for an equal period failing notice to 
the contrary. Notice of cancellation must be served between two and 
six months before expiry of this period. Like withdrawal, notice of 
cancellation means that the members’ rights lapse; it can only be 
given with the approval of the majority of the contributing members 
together with a majority of the pensioners. 

If a member firm goes bankrupt or is wound up by court order, it 
is automatically expelled from the scheme, although the members or 
their dependants retain any rights they may have acquired at the time 
of expulsion. 

Entitlement 


Entitlement to a supplementary pension usually depends on three 
conditions, namely the member’s age, the obligation to stop work 
and the need to complete a qualifying period. These provisions do not 
apply to employees who are already in retirement, whose earlier service 
is reckoned in accordance with a special procedure. 


Age of Retirement. 


The usual age of retirement is 65, although members suffering from 
a disability recognised by the national social insurance scheme can be 
paid the same rate of pension at 60 as if they had retired at 65. The 
retirement age for the staffs of the social security agencies and for bank 
clerks is 60. The bank scheme also gives employers the right to retire 
employees under the age of 60 provided they have 30 years’ service. 


1 This and subsequent points only apply to certain inter-occupational schemes, since 
certain operations such as the weighting of firms are only carried out by funds comprising 
a number of firms and not by those set up by collective agreement and in which mem- 
bership is compulsory, nor by certain other funds with a limited membership. 


2 Particularly in the compulsory schemes, the coal mine schemes (C.A.R.I.M., 
C.A.R.E.M.), the C.P.P.O.S.S., etc. 
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The age limit is also 60 for office staff and ore in the mining 
industry who may, moreover, retire even earlier if, for example, they have 
worked underground. Members may also retire on pension up to ten years 
earlier on request, in which case the pension is reduced in proportion 
to the number of years remaining; this reduction is calculated on 
the basis of a coefficient ranging from 0.40 if a person retires ten years 
earlier to 0.93 if he does so one year earlier. If he remains at work 
beyond the normal retirement age his pension is increased by 1.05 per 
cent. for the first year’s service after that age and by 1.25 or even 1.40 per 
cent. (as in the C.P.P.O.S.S.) after five years. 


Obligation to Stop Work. 


A member may be required to stop work before he can draw his 
pension, so that if he remains at work after the normal age, payment 
of the pension is postponed. If he re-enters employment after he has 
started to draw his pension the fund may decide to suspend it while he 
remains at work. Some funds, however, allow pensioners to continue 
to draw benefit in addition to their earnings from temporary or part-time 
jobs. 


Qualifying Period. 


The number of years’ service required for entitlement to a supple- 
mentary pension is usually 15. The supervisory staffs’ and commercial 
travellers’ schemes require ten years’ service before the age of 65. The 
same is true of the scheme for the press, printing and allied trades. On 
the other hand a qualifying period of 30 years is required in banking, 


social security agencies, coal mining, etc. Military service and spells of 
sick leave or disability rec yore by the national social insurance 


scheme are reckoned as periods of service. Usually the rules lay down 
the scale for reckoning periods of e rg om before the scheme came 
into force or before the member joined, although any service in excess of 
30 years is not counted. An employee who leaves his firm without 
completing the qualifying period risks forfeiting all his rights under an 
assessment scheme. If he has failed to serve the qualifying period in any 
of several funds, he may even have no rights at all despite the fact that 
he has been a member of each of them for a fairly long period. The Public 
Administration Regulations of 8 June 1946 stipulate that in any event 
members are entitled to their contributions and that schemes must return 
these contributions in the form of either a lump sum or an equivalent 
annuity. Under this provision the employers’ contributions take the 
form of a long-service bonus, since only employees who have served for a 
prescribed period become entitled to them. Nevertheless, a large number 
of agreements have been negotiated to facilitate transfers from one 
scheme to another so that employees who have belonged to different 
funds can count all their years of membership in calculating the quali- 
fying period and the rate of pension payable. 


Nature of Benefits 


In addition to the main pension, supplementary schemes usually 
grant a certain number df additional benefits such as higher rates of 
pension for members who have brought up not less than three children 
and relief allowances to those whose circumstances warrant them (to 
former members’ survivors who are not entitled to benefit, etc.). 
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If at the time when a member becomes entitled to benefit his rate of 
pension is lower than a certain sum or a certain number of points the 
fund replaces the pension by a lump sum. 


Method of Calculating Pensions 


Under one method pensions are calculated as a percentage of mem- 
bers’ incomes at the end of their careers ; these incomes are reviewed at 
fixed intervals having regard to changes in the reference income (average 
earnings of members of the fund, maximum wage for labourer, etc.). In 
a very small number of schemes, this percentage is exactly the same 
as will be adopted by the national social security scheme when the full 
pension becomes payable.! In other words, the pension paid at the 
present time is brought up to the level that the social security pension 
will have reached by 1960. Usually, the rate of pension is somewhat 
higher. 

In other schemes, e.g. the supervisory staffs’ scheme, the level of the 
supplementary pension is equal to the product of two factors : the total 
number of retirement points accumulated by the member during his 
career and the value assigned to each point for the year by the board 
of the fund (by the A.G.I.R.C. in the case of the supervisory staffs’ 
scheme). 

Under the supervisory staffs’ scheme, for example, the number 
of points accumulated by a member since 1 April 1947 (when the scheme 
came into force) is equal during any given year to the quotient of the 
contributions he has paid divided by the hourly rate of pay used as a 
reference. The purpose of using this rate is to ensure that the number of 
retirement points allotted to a member each year is unaffected by any 
fluctuations in the general level of wages. Periods before 1 April 1947 
are reckoned in accordance with a standard scale although any service 
in excess of 30 years is not counted. The methods of calculation employed 
by the other funds are merely variations of that used by the supervisory 
staffs’ scheme. 

The value of each point (which is also used in calculating the rate of 
pension) is fixed each year or half year by the board of the fund. 
Under the supervisory staffs’ scheme, the value of the points fixed by 
the A.G.I.R.C. is equal to the ratio between the income in francs for the 
preceding financial year and the annual average liabilities in points 
anticipated over a future period of a number of years (not exceeding 
ten). 


FINANCE 


The incomes of pension funds are usually derived from the contribu- 
tions of staff and employers together with the yield from securities, 
investments, gifts, legacies and, in some schemes, admission fees. The 
rate of contribution paid to a provident institution is usually freely 
fixed by the members themselves. Calculation of the contribution 
depends on three factors—the basic wage, the section or sections of the 
wage on which the contribution is levied and the rate of contribution. 

(a) In all schemes the wage on which these calculations are based 
is the gross annual income declared each year by the employer to the 
income tax authorities. 


1 See note 1, p. 384 above. 
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(b) Nevertheless, the contribution is not levied uniformly on this 
income. In a number of schemes similar to the supervisory staffs’ 
scheme, contributions are only levied on that portion of the member’s 
earnings between the social security ceiling (at the present time 528,000 
francs) and an upper limit which in the supervisory staffs’ scheme is 
four times as high (2,112,000 francs) ! and in the I.R.C.A.C.I.M. scheme, 
three times as high (1,584,000 francs). 

In other schemes catering for wage earners the contribution is levied 
on the income as a whole, either without any restriction as in the 
C.P.P.0.S.S. and C.G.1.S. schemes, or subject to an upper limit equal 
to or higher than the social security ceiling. 

(c) The rate of contribution is usually fixed by collective or works 
agreements, or else by the rules of the funds themselves, as a proportion 
of income. Funds can be divided into two classes according to whether 
they charge a flat rate contribution to all their members or a variable 
contribution which they negotiate with each member firm. In the former 
case all the members of the fund are on the same footing while in the 
latter there are several classes of contributors, who have a choice between 
a number of different rates. They are also entitled to change from one 
class to another but usually only if they agree to pay a higher rate. 

The division of contributions between employers and employees 
varies from one fund to another. In some funds all contributions are 
for the time being paid by the employer, e.g. the funds of the Simca 
and Peugeot motor works. 

In other institutions contributions are split between employers and 
employees, whether in equal parts as in the C.P.P.O.S.S. and S.N.E.C.M.A. 
schemes, or on some other basis. 

In the second type of scheme the contribution rate is not uniform 
for all members, and is left to the discretion of the firm and employees 
concerned, subject to a minimum rate of 2 per cent. The choice depends 
on the firm’s financial position and the size of the supplementary pension 
desired. Different rates may be paid on different portions of each mem- 
ber’s earnings or by different sections of the staff provided that all the 
employees belonging to the same section of the firm pay at the same rate. 

During the early years of these schemes a number of funds are 
empowered to levy only part of the prescribed contribution. The reason 
for this is that, though the rate of contribution is usually fixed having 
regard to the time when the scheme’s outgoings will reach their peak, 
only a proportion of the contributions need be levied in any given year, 
i.e. in order to produce the income required for that particular year. 
The proportion of contributions to be levied is usually fixed at the 
beginning of each financial year by the board of the fund but it is not 
usually allowed to fall below 25 per cent. 

If a part of the contractual contribution is not levied, the rate is 
later increased by the amount that was waived in previous years. This 
means postponing the payment not of specified sums in francs but of 
a percentage of wages, and these will not be the same at the time the 
rate is reimposed ; this helps to offset to some extent any fall in the 
value of the reserves. Abatement of part of the contributions has no 
effect on the points allocated to the members or on the pensions paid 
to the retired members, which are calculated on the assumption that 
contributions are being paid at the full rate. To quote two examples 
of this system, the I.P.A.C.T.E. scheme is at present only levying 25 


1 This upper limit was raised on 1 January 1957 to 2,580,000 francs. 
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per cent. of its authorised contributions and the C.R.I. approximately 
30 per cent. 

A proportion of the income received by these pension schemes 
comes from the investment of their funds. In the assessment schemes 
the existence of these funds is due to the fact that the incidence of 
liabilities is not even. As the schemes, in order to meet the steady 
increase in their liabilities, are compelled to levy from the start the 
contributions that will be needed when income and outgoings are in 
balance, and only to pay pensions at the corresponding rate in order 
to avoid their progressive reduction, the result is that they have large 
funds available which, combined with their reserves ', produce additional 
income in the shape of interest on investments. 

Under section 54 of the decree of 8 June 1946 not more than half 
the assets of such schemes may be invested in stock other than state or 
state guaranteed bonds. There are also a number of restrictions on 
the use of these funds by the member firm concerned. 


SAFEGUARDS 


A number of legal, technical and financial safeguards are required 
of provident institutions. The legal safeguards are designed to protect 
the rights acquired by the workers and the technical and financial 
safeguards to ensure that the schemes are run in such a way that they 
can meet their liabilities. 


Legal Safeguards 


The first purpose of the legal safeguards is to ensure that the rules 
and regulations of pension schemes are submitted for scrutiny before 
permission to operate is given. Such permission may be withheld when- 
ever the proposed scale of benefits would impair the financial stability 
of the firm or firms concerned. It may be withdrawn in the event of 
any irregularities in the running of the scheme or of any financial un- 
soundness, or if, owing to a change in the economic situation, the scale 
of benefits would be so heavy as to impair the financial stability of the 
firms concerned. 

The legislation further stipulates that the members of each scheme 
must be allowed a share in its management and particularly in the 
running of the board, half of whose members must be representatives of 
the wage earners, salaried employees and pensioners belonging to the 
scheme. All institutions of this kind are required to make a financial 
statement once a year to the appropriate authorities (the Ministry of 
Labour or the Ministry of Finance, as the case may be), which can thus 
keer a check on the running of the schemes and require a certain ratio 
to be maintained between their resources and liabilities. Moreover, 
schemes which pay pensions or lump sums to members or their survivors 
must submit a balance sheet at five-yearly intervals proving that their 
financial position is such that they can meet their liabilities. The 
Government has not yet issued the decree specifying the conditions to 
be fulfilled by these institutions with regard to their membership, assess- 
ment of their liabilities, etc., without which supervision along these 
lines is sometimes difficult. If a scheme goes into liquidation the funds 


1 See pp. 397-398 below. 
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needed to maintain the veer already being paid or in process of 
being acquired must be handed over to the National Life Insurance 
Fund or to an independent mutual benefit fund. 


Technical Safeguards 


Technical safeguards are the measures required to balance the 
income and expenditure of a scheme over the years and to enable it to 
meet its liabilities. They also help to spread the liabilities over a certain 
length of time and to make the payment of benefit less liable to disturb- 
ance. These safeguards are based on a statistical assessment of the 
factors capable of affecting the equilibrium of a scheme, viz : the number 
of members and their distribution by age groups, the allocation of the 
capital resources and the stability of each of these factors over time. 
The safeguards fall into two classes according to whether their aim is to 
enlarge the membership as much as possible or to maintain and expand 
the income in order to meet the progressive increase in liabilities. 

(a) The stability and reliability of a scheme depends on its member- 
ship and the greater the number of contributors and the more widely 
they are spread throughout different occupations, the more fully the 
risks due to fluctuations within each firm or occupation can be offset. 
From this standpoint inter-occupational schemes offer greater stability 
than occupational schemes and a fortiori than a company scheme. It is 
generally reckoned that a company scheme cannot be sound unless the 
firm employs at least 2,000 wage earners. The law imposes no mini- 
mum membership and among the funds supervised by the Ministry of 
Labour there are 121 with fewer than 1,000 members each ; indeed, two 
of them have only one member, ten have two members and four others 
only three. Mechanisation and the introduction of automation reduce 
the human element in industry and lead to a fall in the number of pro- 
duction workers, and a number of funds try to overcome this uncertainty 
about the size of their future membership by inserting clauses making 
membership compulsory. Such clauses are quite common in company 
and occupational schemes. Other clauses usually restrict the freedom 
of member firms by requiring them to have a minimum number of 
employees before they join. Penalties can be imposed on any employer 
who refuses to affiliate all the members of his staff designated in the 
contract or who withdraws from a scheme prematurely. In either case 
the funds have the power to demand immediate payment of the contri- 
butions due from the firm concerned, to cancel any rights acquired and 
to exact payment of a forfeit. The cancellation of acquired rights affects 
not only the recipients of pensions but also contributors as well—at a 
time when it may be too late for them to build up sufficient entitlement 
elsewhere ; accordingly, withdrawal must first be agreed on in all cases 
by a majority of pensioners and contributors. When retired members 

the scheme have acquired rights through service with a number of 


firms, they continue to draw benefit, but it is reduced in proportion to 
their service with the firm withdrawing from the scheme. 

In the event of withdrawal the firm concerned is compelled to pay 
a forfeit although in some schemes this is waived unless during the year 
preceding the withdrawal the ratio between benefits and contributions 
was lower with respect to the firm concerned than for the members of 
the scheme as a whole. The forfeit (F) is usuall y calculated as a pro- 

e 


portion of the total contributions due during the preceding year (C) 
and the ratio of pensioners to contributors in the scheme (R) and in the 
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firm itself (R,). The commonest formula is F = C - . The forfeit 
may not usually be lower than C or higher than 2C, r 

The efforts made by different schemes to enlarge their membership 
are apt to give rise to competition which favours the growth of those 
that offer the most attractive conditions and neglect the need for 
security. 

(b) The balance between the income and expenditure of a scheme 
depends upon the demographic position and trend among its members, 
which can be measured in two ways: by comparing the number of 
pensioners with the number of contributors and by calculating the 
average age of the membership as a whole. 

The ratio of contributors to pensioners is usually very high at the 
start since there are few retired members during the early years of a 
scheme. The general economic position in the country also has a certain 
influence since, during boom periods, membership usually rises sharply 
in the firms belonging to the scheme. At any given time the ratio of 
contributors to pensioners varies widely from one scheme to another. 
Thus, in the C.R.I., in which the member firms are exceptionally young 
and thriving, this ratio is 30:1, whereas in the general run of firms it 
ranges between 10:1 and 4:1; among civil servants it is 2.27: 1, 
among local government servants 1.87:1 and on the French National 
Railways 0.95: 1. 

The average age of the members is also an important factor in 
judging the demographic position of a scheme. This age also tends to 
increase and the general demographic trend in the country is a pointer 
to the future trend within the scheme itself. It is also a guide to the 
rate of recruitment among the member firms and makes it possible to 
forecast the trend and volume of contributions, just as the age of pen- 
sioners is a pointer to variations in the funds’ liabilities. By offering 
their members higher pensions the funds encourage them to go on work- 
ing after the normal retirement age and in this way the funds are able 
to defer the moment when their pensions become payable. 

Other procedures, such as reckoning past services, make it possible 
to stabilise the level of benefits, since by taking such earlier service into 
account the membership is placed on the same footing as it would have 
reached if the scheme had been in operation for a number of years. 

The practice of under-valuing pension points in relation to the 
current resources of a scheme has the same purpose. Schemes take 
care not to distribute the whole of their income from contributions during 
their early years since this could cause a good deal of disillusionment 
as the demographic position steadily becomes less favourable. Virtually 
all schemes are based on the assumption that premiums or contributions 
will be kept steady, and that benefit will be reduced if liabilities exceed 
a given level. Owing, however, to the unpopularity of such a step, 
schemes normally prefer to build up their ordinary resources by drawing 
on their reserves or increasing contributions. 

It is also possible to avoid reducing benefit by drawing on reserve 
funds ; this process must be spread over a number of years and in the 
meantime the yield from the investment of the reserves provides a 
certain amount of extra income. These reserves are divided into three 
types according to their purpose, viz: contingency reserves, safety 
reserves and guarantee reserves. The first type is designed to cushion 
the impact on the value of pensions of any annual variations in the 
scheme’s resources or liabilities. Depending on the scheme, all or part 
of the surplus of income over expenditure is paid into this reserve. It 
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may not fall below a certain level (e.g. 20 per cent. of the total contribu- 
tions for the previous year) or exceed a prescribed maximum, which is 
usually double the total contributions during the same year. 

The safety reserve provides the fund with enough working capital 
to maintain the payment of benefit in all circumstances. Usually a 
special allocation is made for this purpose and the safety reserve may 
not, as a rule, exceed one year’s contributions. 

Lastly, the guarantee reserve, which is given an initial allocation 
plus a share of the yield from the investment of funds, is used to make 
up any losses suffered by the scheme in the investment of its reserves. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Owing to the liberal attitude of the law and the tolerance shown by 
the authorities there has been a tremendous growth in the number of 
supplementary pension schemes, which differ widely in structure and 
stability. Successive devaluations of the currency, by forcing them to 
come to the help of their pensioners and to guarantee all their members 
a pension that can be adjusted to circumstances, have led most schemes 
to base themselves either wholly or partly on the assessment system. 
Thus, the future development of the supplementary pension schemes 
depends on all the uncertainties inherent in the assessment system. 
However, as this article shows, this system is never applied in its entirety 
and the schemes usually compute their presumed income for a number 
of years ahead and allocate it en bloc to meet their liabilities over the 
same period ; in this way, the resources acquired during the early years 
are transferred to the later years, at least until liabilities and income are 
brought into balance. This balance, however, which is only achieved 
after a considerable period, depends on a number of factors, some of 
which cannot be controlled or forecast by any insurance scheme (e.g. 
which firms or occupations will expand or contract, the general economic 
trend, the impact of automation, etc.). The bulk of the schemes are 
therefore compelled to build up reserves and can accordingly be regarded 
as mixed schemes ; they only differ among themselves in the rules they 
follow in allocating their resources to accumulation and assessment. 
These rules are empirical and are often governed by short-term con- 
siderations. This accounts for the marked divergencies between the 
procedures employed by the schemes and the competition between them, 
resulting in attempts to outbid each other, which are particularly 
dangerous because they tend to sacrifice long-term security to short- 
term gain. There is a need for some general regulation to give contri- 
butors certain minimum safeguards, e.g. against changes in the general 
economic situation or in the occupation or firms on which the scheme is 
based, against loss of rights through transfer from one scheme to another 
and against promises without guarantees and liabilities without reserves. 

These safeguards can only be achieved by strengthening and regu- 
lating the measures taken individually by certain schemes to enlarge 
their membership and to give it as wide a base as possible within a 
particular occupation or group of occupations. 

Other measures designed to spread the risk over as large a membership 
as possible can also have a vital influence on the stability and duration 
of pension schemes. If they are to be effective, however, they call for 
a certain standardisation in calculating liabilities and the resources 
available to meet them, in deciding the nature and level of the reserves 
to be formed, etc. 
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Moreover, there should be some co-ordination between schemes in 
order to safeguard members’ rights whenever they change jobs, occupa- 
tions or schemes. 

It should be possible to achieve these aims under the existing regula- 
tions while at the same time respecting the independence of the schemes 
and the preferences of their members, without which the desire to save 
would be impaired. If the Government were to issue the two decrees 
foreshadowed respectively in the Public Administration Regulations of 
6 August 1946 and the Act of 1 December 1956 and dealing with the 
safeguards required of pension schemes and the co-ordination of their 
operations, it would be possible to a large extent to overcome the 
shortcomings that are now apparent without hampering the growth of 
these schemes. 

Any broadening of the basis of supplementary pension schemes 
should not, however, be looked upon as the first step towards introducing 
them generally and making membership compulsory. If this were done, 
liabilities would have to be kept down to a level that could be borne by 
all types of firm and this would make it impossible to cater for the 
needs and circumstances of individual persons or occupations, who 
would only look elsewhere for their supplementary pensions with the 
result that the problem would remain unsolved. 

Moreover, standardisation in the running of the schemes or in the 
assessment of their liabilities and resources should not be aimed at 
achieving complete uniformity nor lead to the establishment of a single 
scheme, which might well result in state control and even in the absorp- 
tion of supplementary schemes by the general social security scheme. 

Subject to these qualifications, the chief aim of the regulations now 
in force, which is to facilitate the expansion of supplementary pension 
schemes, should be coupled with an effort to put the schemes on a sound 
footing and to protect their members. Any tidying up in this field, 
whether carried out by collective agreement or by government order, 
must set out to give contributors and pensioners a perfectly clear idea 
of the liabilities contracted by their schemes and their limitations. In 
other words the schemes must be compelled to give the facts, i.e. to 
make their operations public, irrespective of their legal status. To this 
end, a certain amount of co-ordination between the supervising authori- 
ties will be necessary in order to lay down a clear-cut policy. These 
authorities could work out a number of statutory provisions regarding 
the publication of the profit and loss account and balance sheet, the 
statement of investments, forecasts of future liabilities and resources 
and an explanation of how these figures are arrived at. If proper control 
is exercised over these operations, as well as over the schemes’ rules 
and regulations, i.e. if approval is withheld or withdrawn, it should be 
possible to put an end to certain ill-advised practices. The authorities 
could also work out detailed regulations for the guidance of the appro- 
priate departments, e.g. by banning certain practices (in order to prevent 
abuses), laying down minimum standards regarding the schemes’ 
obligations (guarantees) and giving technical advice (model schemes), 
having regard to the special circumstances in which supplementary 
pension schemes have come into existence and developed. 

This conclusion appears to be shared by the authorities, who are 
preparing to overhaul the machinery of these schemes while at the 
same time leaving considerable latitude to their members. 





Treaty Establishing the European 
Economic Community 


In a number of articles that have recently appeared in the International 
Labour Review reference has been made to the signature in March 1957 
of the Treaty Establishing the European Economic Community between 
France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands 
and Luxembourg.’ The principal provisions of the Treaty, which has 
already been ratified by the first three of the countries mentioned, are briefly 
summarised below. 

OBJECTIVE 

The aim of the Treaty is to establish a large, united economic area 
with a powerful combined production potential, where gradual removal 
of differences between the economic policies of member countries will 
promote “ harmonious development of economic activities, continuous 
and balanced expansion, increased stability, a more rapid improvement 
in the standard of living and closer relations between its member 


States ”.? 
HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The idea was launched at the Messina Conference (1-2 June 1955) 
by the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the six countries which belong to 
the European Coal and Steel Community. Next, an intergovernmental 
committee, with Mr. Spaak (Minister for Foreign Affairs of Belgium) in 
the chair, prepared a first report ; this came before the Six at Venice 
on 29 May 1956 and served as a basis for the drafting of the twin treaties 
concerning the creation of the European Economic Community and of 
the European Atomic Energy Commission (Euratom). There followed 
several other meetings—at Brussels (26 June 1956), when it was decided 
to set up two working parties, one on the common market and the other 
on Euratom ; at Paris (20-21 October 1956) ; at Brussels again (16 No- 
vember 1956), when it was decided to set up a further working party 
to study ways and means of integrating overseas territories. These led 
up to definition of the final texts, and the Treaty was signed in Rome 
on 25 March 1957. Its provisions, which have been submitted to the 
national parliaments for ratification, will come into force, in principle, 
on the first day of the month following that on which they are ratified 
by the last signatory State to do so. 


OPERATION OF THE COMMON MARKET 
Machinery 


The Treaty provides for the establishment of a customs union with 
a common external tariff; there will be no discrimination between 


1See, in particular, Vol. LXXVI, No. 3, Sep. 1957, p. 244, and Vol. LXXV, No. 3, 
Mar. 1957, p. 174. 

2 Article 2 of the Treaty. The quotations are from the provisional translation by the 
Secretariat of the Intergovernmental Conference on the Common Market and Euratom. 
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suppliers and customers within the union. The common tariff will be 
determined, in principle, by the arithmetical average of duties in the 
four customs areas ' on 1 January 1957.2 Maximum rates of duties are 
laid down for various classes of goods (3 per cent. for raw materials, 
10 per cent. for semi-manufactured products, 25 per cent. for hydro- 
carbons) ; but these special measures do not apply to finished goods. 
Application of the new common tariff will involve negotiations within 
the framework of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (G.A.T.T.), 
which are indeed already going on. 

At the same time, all quantitative restrictions on trade among 

the member countries are to be abolished.® 

Establishment of the common market will not merely affect the 

exchange of products ; it will also involve abolition of all restrictions 
on international transactions regarding services, whether in industry, 
commerce or the professions. Movements of capital and manpower 
within the area of the European Community are also to be made free‘, 
and a common policy is to be worked out for transport by rail, road and 
navigable waterway.5 

All restrictive practices, by individual firms or by governments, are 

to be abolished. The only classes of government aid regarded as com- 
patible with the Community are assistance in case of natural calamities, 
social assistance and contributions to the development of economically 
backward regions. Outside these fields government intervention must 
be strictly limited to projects serving the interests of Europe as a whole.*® 

As regards labour, account is taken of French requests that 

labour costs throughout the area should be brought closer together. 
Accordingly the Treaty includes clauses to the effect that the other par- 
ticipating countries shall apply the principle of equal pay for equal work 
as between male and female workers’? and that “ member States shall 
endeavour to maintain the existing equivalence of paid holiday schemes” .® 
France had asked, further, that the other countries should accept her 
system of overtime payment ; this is not made a contractual obligation 
by the Treaty, but the parties state, in a Protocol *, that they consider 
establishment of the common market will result in application of that 
system. France’s right to have recourse to an escape clause is also 
recognised in case labour costs are not sufficiently lined up and if existing 
disparities disturb the French economy to an extent considered in- 
tolerable. 

The Treaty also provides that the overseas territories attached to 
articipating countries shall be associated with the Community by the 
ollowing means?®: first of all, member countries are to give goods from 

these territories the same treatment as goods from other member 


1 Benelux, France, Federal Republic of Germany, Italy. 


2 Article 19. This average is the upper limit authorised for new customs unions by 
article 24 of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (G.A.T.T.). 


3 Articles 30 to 37. 


* Articles 48 to 73. 

5 Articles 74 to 84. The questions of sea and air traffic may be decided later on 
(article 84, paragraph 2). 

§ Articles 85 to 94. 

7 Article 119. 

® Article 120. 

® Protocol relating to certain provisions of concern to France, II. 

10 Articles 131 to 136. 
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countries ; secondly, an overseas territory will be entitled to maintain 
import duties on goods coming from members of the Community, 
but will be required to apply the same duties as to goods from the 
European country with which it has a special relationship ; thirdly, 
under an Applicatory Convention, which is annexed to the Treaty and 
will hold good for five years, the six common market countries will 
jointly finance part of the basic capital investment of the overseas 
territories. With this object in view a “ Development Fund for the 
Overseas Countries and Territories” will be established, totalling 
581,250,000 dollars, the contributions of the various countries being 


fixed as follows : 
Millions of dollars 


France and Germany (Fed. Rep.) 
Belgium and the Netherlands . 

i Se 

Luxembourg 


These amounts will be paid by instalment during the five years for 
which the Convention is concluded. The territories in question are as 
follows : French West Africa, French Equatorial Africa, St. Pierre and 
Miquelon ; Comoro Islands; Madagascar and Dependencies ; French 
Somaliland ; New Caledonia and Dependencies ; French Establishments 
in Oceania ; Southern and Antarctic Territories ; Autonomous Republic 
of Togoland ; Cameroons under French Trusteeship ; Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi ; Somalia under Italian Trusteeship ; and Netherlands 
New Guinea.' Negotiations are proceeding on the eventuality of asso- 
ciating Morocco and Tunisia. As a rule the provisions of the Treaty are 
directly applicable to Algeria and the Overseas Departments of France.? 

In case of difficulties or serious threat of difficulties regarding the 
balance of payments of a member State, the Community may assist the 
country in difficulties, on recommendation by the Commission * and 
decision by the Council ® ; this assistance may in particular take the form 
of credits from other member States. If any mutual aid which the 
members of the Community may thus render one to another should 
prove insufficient the Commission will authorise the State in difficulties 
to take action for its own protection, and even the provisional re- 
establishment of restrictions on imports is not excluded. In case of 
urgency, if its balance of payments situation so requires, the member 
State concerned may take “ the measures necessary for its protection ” 
without awaiting the decision of the above authorities, but the Com- 
mission and the other member States must be kept informed and the 
Council may decide on amendment, suspension or abolition of the 
protective action.‘ 


Transitional Period 


Establishment of the Community will be gradual. Total abolition 
of customs duties between the common market countries is to be achieved 
in a 12-year period, divided into three stages of four years each. Duties 


1 Annex IV. 

2 Article 227. 

3 These institutions are described on p. 406 below. 

* Articles 108 and 109. Provision is also made for the taking of protective measures 
in another case, namely “ during the transitional period, in case of serious difficulties which 
are likely to persist in any sector of economic activity, or difficulties which may seriously 
impair the economic situation in any region” (article 226) ; but here a decision by the 
other members of the Community is required. 
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are to be reduced by 30 per cent. during each of the first two stages, 
and by 40 per cent. in the third. This progressive reduction will be 
effected as follows: in the first year a 10 per cent. reduction (for each 
product) in the basic duty—namely that applicable on 1 January 1957 ; 
then, during four “ substages ” of 18 months each and one of 12 months, 
further reductions of 10 per cent. each in total customs receipts, these 
being calculated by multiplying the value of imports from other member 
States in 1956 by the basic duties. In the case of each product the duty 
must be reduced by at least 5 per cent. during each of the substages, 
member States remaining free to make reductions of over 10 per cent. 
on other products so as to keep to the general average of 10 per cent. 
At the end of the first stage the average reduction will thus be at least 
30 per cent. ; the duty on each product must have been reduced by at 
least 25 per cent. At the end of the second stage the average reduction 
will be at least 60 per cent. and that on each product at least 50 per cent. 
However, the right to reduce by less than the average rate does not 
apply to products on which there would still remain a duty of over 30 per 
cent. ad valorem ; so that, as regards the duty on these products, the 
minimum reduction in each substage may not be less than 10 per cent. 
The remaining reductions will be carried out in the third stage ; the 
Council, voting with the “ prescribed ” majority * on a proposal by the 


PROGRESSIVE REDUCTION OF CUSTOMS BARRIERS 


| Percentage 





| rate of reduction | 
Duration SS es —_ - 
Minimum | 
| for any product | 


Average 





First stage : 
| fe” ere 12 months 
2nd substage. . . . .| 18 months 
eee 18 months 





Total. . . | 4 years 








Second stage : 
1st substage. .... .j{| 18 months 
2nd substage . Bid . | 18 months 
3rd substage. . art. 12 months 


Total . 





weer” ss es 4 years 











| 
| 


Total period. . . 12 years | 
| 





1 Minimum reduction of 5 per cent., save exceptions (see text) and provided the reduction amounts at 
least to 25 per cent. at the end of the first stage and 50 per cent. at the end of the second. 2? Rate to be 
determined subsequently. 


1 The majority required in such cases will be 12 votes : France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany and Italy have four votes each, Belgium and the Netherlands two votes each, and 
Luxembourg one vote. 
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Commission, will determine the timing. The accompanying table 
summarises the scheme for the reduction of customs barriers. 

Abolition of customs duties will thus be complete at the end of 
12 years. But if the Council does not reach agreement at the end of the 
first four-year stage on the advisability of passing to the next, the first 
stage can be extended for a year, twice, at the desire of amy member 
State. At the end of the sixth year, however, unanimity ceases to be 
necessary and the Council will decide, by the “ prescribed ” majority, 
on passage to the second stage. Any member may appeal from this 
decision to an Arbitration Board consisting of three members appointed 
by the Council. This Board must give its award within six months, so 
that—counting the time required for appointment of the arbitrators— 
the first stage can last for a little less than seven years if any one of the 
members of the Community so desires. The duration of the second and 
third stages, on the other hand, can only be modified by unanimous 
decision of the Council. In any case, under the Treaty the transitional 
period cannot be extended beyond a total duration of 15 years.* 


Special Provisions 


Customs duties of a fiscal character * are not taken into consideration 
for the purpose of calculating either total customs receipts or the reduc- 
tion in total duties by stages. However, duties of a fiscal character are 
to be reduced by at least 10 per cent. of the basic duty at each substage. 
The member States retain the right to replace these duties by internal 
taxes, and if such replacement gives rise to serious difficulty they may 
even be authorised by the Commission to retain the duties for a maximum 
of six years.* 

France is authorised to maintain its system of aid to exports and 
taxes on imports until the balance of current payments of the franc 
area has remained in equilibrium for more than one year and until 
its monetary reserves have reached a level considered as satisfactory 
having regard, in particular, to the volume of its external trade.® 

Agricultural products are not exempt from the rules of the common 
market. However, in view of the particular economic and social struc- 
ture of agriculture, special arrangements are to be made to temper the 
effects of unification during the transitional period : minimum prices 
will be fixed, joint production and sales organisations established, agree- 
ments or long-term contracts concluded between member States and 
exporting countries, etc. It is even stipulated that during the transi- 
tional period each country will retain the right to object provisionally 
to any importation of agricultural products which might exert a down- 
ward pressure on the minimum prices fixed for its own output. A com- 
mon agricultural policy is to be gradually developed during the transi- 
tional period and will relate in particular to a common organisation for 
markets. This is to take one of three forms, which are indicated in the 
Treaty, depending on the products concerned: a system of common 
rules to control competition ; compulsory co-ordination of the various 
national market organisations; or a European marketing board. It will 


1 Articles 8 and 14, paragraph 5. 

? Article 8. 

3 Member States inform the Commission, within the first year from entry into force of 
the Treaty, what customs duties of a fiscal character are levied by them (article 17, para- 
gtaph 2). 

* Article 17. 
5 Protocol relating to certain provisions of concern to France, I, 3. 
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be for the Commission to propose a policy in the first two years from 
entry into force of the Treaty.! 

The six member States of the Community have agreed to share 
among themselves, to some extent, the cost of adjustment to the new 
conditions in the common market area, so that difficulties of adaptation 
may be more easily overcome by the countries most effected. A common 
fund, to be entitled the European Social Fund, will be set up to cover 
half of any public expenditure on occupational resettlement or on assist- 
ance to workers who are unemployed or on short time for reasons origin- 
ating in the establishment of the common market.? The essential func- 
tion of this Fund will be to promote “ employment facilities and geo- 
graphical and occupational mobility of workers within the Community ” 
and so to “ increase opportunities of employment ” and “ contribute to 
raising the standard of living”. With these objects the arrangements 
for retraining, placement, etc., will be supplemented by the granting of 
resettlement allowances, provided the unemployed workers have been 
obliged to change their domicile and have found productive employment 
elsewhere. The work of the Fund will thus be dominated by purely 
social considerations.* The European Investment Bank, on the other 
hand, will facilitate the financing of “ projects for modernising or recon- 
verting enterprises, or for creating new activities”. The Bank will also 
deal with development of economically underdeveloped areas and with 
projects of common interest to several member States. It is to have a 
capital of 1,000 million dollars, 25 per cent. of which must be paid up 
during the first two-and-a-half years of its existence. One-quarter of 
this first payment is to be made in gold or freely convertible currencies ; 
the rest may be paid in the national currency. The remaining 75 per 
cent. is to be paid up at the Bank’s demand, as need arises. The Bank 
will also raise loans on the capital market. If these are not sufficient 
it will be entitled to decide that member States of the Community shall 
grant it long-term loans at 4 per cent. interest. However, this step 
will only be open to it from the fourth year of operation, and the loans 
may not exceed 100 million dollars a year nor a total of 400 million 
dollars. Contributions to the Bank’s initial capital are to be as follows : 
300 million dollars each from France and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, 240 million from Italy, 86,500,000 from Belgium, 71,500,000 
from the Netherlands and 2 million from Luxembourg. The Bank will 
be administered by the following : a Board of Governors, consisting of 
Ministers appointed by the member States, which will lay down general 
directives for its credit policy ; a Board of Directors, which will decide 
on the granting of credits; and a Management Committee to be re- 
sponsible for day-to-day operations. It is intended that the activities 
of the European Investment Bank shall be merely complementary and 
accessory to those of private banks.‘ 


1 Articles 38 to 47. 
8 Articles 123 to 128. 


* Parallel provisions may be found in the Treaty establishing the European Coal and 
Steel Community. Article 56 of this Treaty provides that the High Authority may grant 
unrepayable assistance to governments as a contribution to the payment of compensation 
to tide workers over until they can obtain new employment, the granting of resettlement 
allowances to workers and the financing of technical retraining for workers who are led 
to change their employment. As in the case of the European Social Fund, a grant of such 
assistance is conditional on payment by the State concerned of a special contribution at least 
equal to the amount of the assistance (unless an exception is authorised). 


* Articles 129 and 130; and “ Protocol on the Statutes of the European Investment 
i 
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INSTITUTIONS AND BUDGET 


Apart from the Social Fund and the Bank, which are described 
above, the following institutions are to be established within the frame- 
work of the Community : 


(1) The Council', composed of representatives of the governments 
of member States. Its main function will be to co-ordinate economic 
policies. 

(2) The Commission ?, composed of nine persons appointed by 
agreement among the governments of member States, which will 
administer the Community and be the supra-national authority. 


(3) The Assembly *, consisting of 142 members elected for a five-year 
term by the parliaments of the participating countries *, which will 
supervise the operation of the Community, vote the budget and have 
the right, by motion of censure (two-thirds majority), to bring about 
the resignation of the Commission.® 


(4) The Court of Justice *, composed of seven judges, which will be 
responsible, inter alia, for interpreting the Treaty. 


(5) The Economic and Social Committee’? and the Monetary 
Committee *, both of an advisory character. The former will have 
specialised sections, particularly for agriculture and transport. 


Initially the budget of the Community will be met from contributions 
by the member States, in the following proportions : France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany and Italy, 28 per cent. each; Belgium and the 
Netherlands, 7.9 per cent. each ; Luxembourg, 0.2 per cent. It is intended 
that these contributions shall be subsequently replaced by the Com- 
munity’s own receipts from customs duties on imports from non-member 
countries.® 


1 Articles 145 to 154. 
2 Articles 155 to 163. 
3 Articles 137 to 144. 


* Belgium 14 seats, France 36, the Federal Republic of Germany 36, Italy 36, Luxem- 
bourg 6, Netherlands 14. 


5 This Assembly (therefore sometimes called the “Common Assembly ”) will also 
have these powers and functions as regards Euratom. It will no doubt be combined with the 
corresponding Assembly of the European Coal and Steel Community. 


® Articles 164 to 188. 
7 Articles 193 to 198. 
® Article 105, paragraph 2. 
® Articles 199 to 209. 
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as it has grown up in the United States, at the federal level, since the adoption 
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with collective bargaining, the other with industrial disputes and the pre- 
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of law. Under the benevolent eye of the public authorities collective bar- 
gaining thus provides the design for a kind of industrial democracy. Thanks 
to it, a genuine spirit of co-operation prevails in establishments and the 
atmosphere is most often one of social peace. 

The success of the system is due to a large extent to the existence and 
satisfactory operation of appropriate, original machinery ; the National 
Labor Relations Board is the crux of this machinery, mainly because its 
very wide powers enable it to compile a body of supplementary “ case 
law ” in the field with which it is called upon to deal. 
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An inquiry carried out by the European Productivity Agency (E.P.A). 
some three years ago showed that only a few European countries had taken 
any definite action in developing management training programmes in 
the building industry, and this report is part of an E.P.A. project to extend 
and improve training programmes in the industry. Following an outline 
of conditions in the building industry in the United Kingdom, the report 
sets out the principles, functions and tools of management which are common 
to all types of industry, including building. The problems peculiar to the 
building industry are then examined and existing facilities for management 
training, both for industry generally and for the building industry in par- 
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ticular, are reviewed. Greater use of existing management courses, the more 
widespread appointment of education and training officers, if necessary 
on a shared basis, and the development of courses specially tailored for the 
building industry are among the conclusions and recommendations. 
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1957. 40 pp. 


DEPARTMENT OF LaBour, Canada, in co-operation with the UNEMPLoy- 
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1956-1958. Ottawa, 1956. 44 pp. 


This study followed a questionnaire survey carried out in 1956 by the 
Department of Labour of Canada in co-operation with the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission in order to obtain from employers in industry, 
provincial governments, federal government departments and agencies, and 
universities and colleges, estimates of their probable requirements for some 
20 different categories of professional workers for each of the years 1956, 
1957 and 1958. 
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bia University Press, 1957. xxxili+371 pp. $5. 
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ington, Public Affairs Institute, 1956. vi+63 pp. 


SHENFIELD, B. E. Social Policies for Old Age. A Review of Social Provision 
for Old Age in Great Britain. International Library of Sociology and 
Reconstruction. London, Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., 1957. viii-+ 
236 pp. 25s. 


This book forms a useful summary of the series of studies made in recent 
years of the various aspects of the economic and social problems of aging 
people and adds its own contribution to the thinking on the subject. The 
author devotes his attention primarily to employment questions and reviews 
the possibility of providing suitable employment opportunities for aging 
workers who wish to, remain in employment rather than retire ; he points 
to the importance of removing the “ discrimination” against workers 
between 50 and 65 years of age that failure to take such measures implies. 
The physical and financial effects of unnecessary retirement on the individual 
and on the labour force and social service finances of the country as a whole 
are then considered. The final chapters are devoted to national policies in 
relation to pensions, housing for elderly people, residential care and domi- 
ciliary welfare services and medical care. 


Tuomas, Lawrence G. The Occupational Structure and Education. Englewood 

Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall Inc., 1956. xiii+502 pp. 

Examines the socio-economic significance of the United States worker’s 
choice of occupation and his preparation for employment. The first section 
studies the attention devoted to occupations in educational curricula and 
the assumptions on which schoo! programmes of vocational education and 
guidance are usually based ; it also examines the occupational structure and 
describes the character of the labour force in the United States and its major 
occupational groups, inquiring into the reasons for the present distribution 
of workers among occupations. 

The following three sections analyse three factors that appear to sustain 
the existing occupational structure and are significant in accounting for 
labour scarcities and surpluses: (1) Income differences (nature and deter- 
mining factors of differences, relation of income to the welfare of its reci- 
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pients) ; (2) the appeal of occupations (social prestige, job satisfaction, 
vocational aspirations of youth) ; and (3) occupational qualifications required 
(intelligence, specific abilities and personality traits, as well as general 
schooling, vocational training, initial job placement, and early vocational 
experience). 

The fifth part examines the major social problems involved in the existing 
occupational structure, suggests ways in which a more equitable and efficient 
distribution of labour according to ability and interest can be achieved, and 
considers how the value and attractiveness of most occupations can be 
improved other than by raising the wages paid for them. 

The author believes that the present distribution of manpower reflects 
artificial shortages and inadequate opportunities, and he suggests that the 
key to the solution is the upgrading of large proportions of the labour force 
and the “ professionalising ” of all occupations, thus providing enhanced 
job satisfaction. The pursuit of these solutions requires many contributions 
from education in general and the schools in particular, involving both an 
extension of schooling to more young people and qualitative changes in the 
character of schooling. 


UNIVERSITIES-NATIONAL BUREAU COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC RESEARCH. 
The Measurement and Behavior of Unemployment. A Conference of 
the Universities-National Bureau Committee for Economic Research. 
Princeton, University Press, 1957. x+605 pp. 


This volume contains the texts of papers presented and comments made 
at the conference organised by the Universities-National Bureau Committee 
for Economic Research in Princeton University on 17 and 18 September 
1954. The meeting was attended by some 90 experts, including represen- 
tatives from 28 universities, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of Canada, 
and United States Government, employers’ and trade union circles. Its 
main purpose was to promote a full exploration of available statistics on 
unemployment, in the belief that sound treatment of unemployment requires 
a deep understanding of its causes in addition to monetary and fiscal action. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first dealing mainly with the 
meaning and measurement of unemployment and full employment, and the 
second with the behaviour of unemployment. 

Part I consists of five papers. The first, by Albert Rees (University of 
Chicago), deals with the concept of the minimum level of frictional unemploy- 
ment. Although the paper does not offer a measure of full employment, it 
tries to demonstrate that the various criteria of full employment used in 
the past do not furnish a consistent guide to economic policy, concluding 
that modern economics may be too complex to be guided by any single rule 
and that there may be no escape from reliance on judgment and discretion 
in counter-cyclical policy. 

The other papers contained in the first part differ widely in their ap- 
proaches to both definition and measurement. Gertrude Bancroft, of the 
United States Bureau of the Census, suggests that the present concept of 
unemployment has been largely based on pragmatic, rather than logical or 
analytical, considerations and that the census measure of unemployment 
leaves out many groups with a better claim to the status of unemployed 
than some of the groups it covers. In addition, she holds that the present 
concept of unemployment does not yield a clear-cut measure of the effects 
of production cutbacks, friction or dislocations in the economic system, 
wasted manpower, or the need for income. She offers a new system designed 
to remedy these defects and adapt unemployment statistics better to current 
needs. 

In the third paper Herbert S. Parnes (Ohio State University) compares 
the present method of measuring unemployment through the census with 
the alternative measures of unemployment currently available in the United 
States, particularly those of the federal-state unemployment insurance 
system, and suggests some adjustments that could be made in each of the 
two main series in order to bring them closer together. 
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Louis J. Ducoff and Margaret J. Hagood (Agricultural Marketing Ser- 
vice, United States Department of Agriculture) refer to the results of two 
sample surveys made in low-income rural areas of eastern Kentucky and 
south-eastern Oklahoma in 1952 in order to show that present statistics do 
not reveal partial and disguised unemployment. They suggest that research 
should be intensified to develop better measures of partial employment and 
of under-utilisation of manpower resources. 

In the last paper in Part I, Richard C. Wilcock (Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations, University of Illinois) draws attention to the need to 
investigate the characteristics and behaviour of people only attached ir- 
regularly to the labour force, a group he calls the secondary labour force. 

The papers of Part II, although dealing to a certain extent with problems 
of management, are primarily concerned with unemployment behaviour. 
Stanley Lebergott (United States Bureau of the Budget) presents estimates 
of average annual labour force, employment, and unemployment in the 
United States from 1900 to 1954. His paper contains four chief topics : the 
nature of unemployment measures ; unemployment estimates as a measure 
of economic change ; unemployment estimates as a measure of the level of 
unemployed manpower ; and methods by which the series presented was 
estimated. Philip M. Hauser (University of Chicago) draws attention to 
the great differences in the amount of unemployment among persons of 
different age and sex, marital status, family responsibility, and industrial 
and occupational group, and calls for more and better information on gross 
changes in the labour force by various types of characteristics. 

David L. Kaplan (United States Bureau of the Census), studies the 
attachment of the unemployed persons to three major United States indus- 
tries—manufacturing, construction, and trade. He finds that industrial 
attachment of the unemployed does not have the same importance as 
age, sex, race, and occupational characteristics. The remaining paper on 
the behaviour of unemployment in the United States, by Louis Levine 
(Bureau of Employment Security, United States Department of Labor), 
deals with the wide differences in unemployment that may exist at any 
given time between one local labour market area and another, and suggests 
an urgent need for better-founded estimates of unemployment in local areas. 

Two other papers analyse the behaviour of unemployment in countries 
other than the United States. The main purpose of the study by Warren W. 
Eason (Princeton University), entitled “ Labor Force Materials for the 
Study of Unemployment in the Soviet Union ”, is to discuss the impact of 
Soviet planning and economic expansion on the supply of labour, with 
particular attention to the proportion of the population in the labour force 
and the distribution by economic sectors, and to examine trends in the 
percentage of full-time participation of the labour force. Finally “ Inter- 
national Comparison of Unemployment Rates”, by Walter Galenson (Uni- 
versity of California) and Arnold Zellner (University of Washington), traces 
the course of unemployment in nine Western nations over a long period. In 
most of the countries the data begin before the First World War, and in 
four countries (Denmark, Germany, Norway and the United Kingdom), 
they begin in 1904 or earlier. 


Vocational Guidance and Training. 


Carreras técnicas y universitarias. Ingreso, plan de estudios, informacién y 
orientaciones. Madrid, Mexico City, Ediciones politécnicas, 1956. 172 pp. 
20 pesetas. 


CONTACTGROEP OPVOERING PRODUCTIVITEIT. Vorming en opleiding in de 
Verenigde Staten van Amerika. Rapport Studiegroep Technisch Onder- 
wijs. Summary in English. The Hague, 1957. 111 pp. 4 florins. 


CORDELIER, Suzanne. Les adolescents face a leur aveniry. Paris, Editions 
sociales frangaises, 1957. 199 pp. 


The author, who is a vocational guidance counsellor, has very carefully 
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studied the actual words used by boys and girls in the 20th District of Paris 
when indicating what occupations they would like to enter, and why. 
This information is classified in the present report. Its essential object is 
to show the diversity of reasons why adolescents choose some trades and 
avoid others. One chapter presents these reasons in statistical form. In 
conclusion the author shows that the role of the vocational guidance coun- 
sellor is not simply to listen to young people’s aspirations, but to compare 
these with the real aptitudes which the individual appears to have. 


GEMELLI, Fr. Agustin. La orientacién profesional. Translation from the 
Italian by J. FABreGcAs Camf. Madrid, Editorial Razén y Fe, S.A., 
1956. 238 pp. 


Katz, Joseph (editor). Canadian Education Today. A Symposium. London, 
Toronto, New York, McGraw-Hill Company of Canada Ltd., 1956. 
243 pp. $3.95. 

A series of essays providing a survey of Canadian education today and 
presenting vertical and horizontal cross-sections of Canadian educational 
opinion, from the Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific and from the kindergarten 
through to the university. Each of the authors—teachers, school principals, 
professors, directors and university presidents—describes one phase of 
education in Canada, from the viewpoint of his own particular branch, 
position and province. Separate essays are devoted to vocational-industrial 
education and to the role of the Government in education in Canada. 


NERET, Jean-Alexis. Le baccalauréat de l’enseignement du second degré et 
ses débouchés. Guide pratique pour jeunes gens et jeunes filles. Paris, 
Editions Néret, 1957. 156 pp. 630 francs. 

This book is the product of 20 years’ experience, aimed at facilitating 
vocational guidance for the young. It presents clearly and systematically 
all the occupations open to holders of the French matriculation (bacca- 
lauréat). 

After describing briefly the various stages of secondary education in 
France with their chief characteristics, and urging that some guidance 
should be given before the second stage so as to avoid much disappointment, 
the author describes the aptitudes necessary for university study, and the 
various special classes that prepare for it. Next, two main sections of the 
guide are devoted respectively to short-term studies leading to “ diploma 
occupations ”, and longer studies with the senior professions to which they 
lead. In the former, a distinction is made between employments accessible 
to boys, those open to boys and girls, and those regarded as women’s occu- 
pations. In the second of these sections, professions are divided into three 
groups—those to which access is obtained by the study of letters, experi- 
mental sciences, and mathematics respectively. 


Cucmema nodzomosku pabowx @ CUIA u Pparnyuu. Moscow, BcecowsHoe 
yue6Ho-nefarornyeckoe H3faTenLcTBO, TpyapesepBu3sfaT, 1956. 43 pp. 


Vocational training in the United States and France. 


SupER, Donald E. The Psychology of Careers. An Introduction to Vocational 
Development. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1957. x+362 pp. $5.75. 


Despite the many recent publications on choice of an occupation, 
adjustment to the job, success in a career and similar questions, few 
researchers have examined the essential nature of work. In order to fill this 
gap Dr. Super seeks, in the first part of this book, to elucidate the notion 
of occupation by answering such questions as why people work and what is 
the role of work in daily life. He comes to the conclusion that “ occupation 
is not merely a means of earning a livelihood but also a way of life, a social 
role”. After pointing out the extreme variety of work (there are “ more 
than 22,000 different jobs ”), he shows how difficult it has been to make 
a satisfactory classification, and then studies occupations from the stand- 
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point of age of entry, age of retirement and the resulting “ occupational life 
span ”. 

r Next, in Part 2, comes the essential part of the book in which Dr. Super 
analyses the “ career pattern ” ; this—he says—closely parallels the psycho- 
logical concept of “ life stages”. Going back to the remarkable work of 
Charlotte Buehler, he agrees with that authority in distinguishing five such 
stages—growth, to about the age of 14; the exploratory stage (15-25) ; 
the establishment stage (25-45) ; the maintenance stage (45-65) ; and decline, 
beginning at about 65. (All the ages are, of course, approximate.) In the 
remainder of this part the author examines the last four stages from the 
occupational point of view, analysing the various kinds of development that 
occur in different professions and the changes that may be observed in each 
stage as regards the individual’s attitude to his work. 

In the third part Dr. Super reviews the psychological, economic and 
social factors that condition vocational development, and shows the part 
they play at each stage of occupational life. In the last part he takes up 
the implications of vocational development for general development and 
adjustment (particularly the relationships between adjustment in the 
workplace, in the community and in the home). 


VERNON, Philip E. The Measurement of Abilities. London, University of 
London Press, 1956. xii+276 pp. 20s. 


Social Security ; Public Health. 


ANDERSON, Odin W., and the staff of the NATIONAL OPINION RESEARCH 
CENTER, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. Voluntary Health Insurance in Two 
Cities. A Survey of Subscriber-Households. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1957. xiii+145 pp. 40s. 

This survey undertakes to assess the incidence of uninsured illness, the 
effects of insurance on the use of health services and facilities and the 

“ average subscriber’s ” wish for more coverage. 


Cocott1, Antonio. Prestazioni previdenziali e contributi unificati agricoli 
in Sardegna. Foreword by Pietro CuILanTiI. Cagliari, Societa Editoriale 
Italiana, 1956. 164 pp. 700 lire. 


Kauapos, Msan. O6ujecmeeno ocuzypaeane Ha pabomHuyume u cayscumeaume. 
Sofia, Hayka wu Msxyctso, 1957. 552 pp. 16.25 levas. 


Social security for workers and salaried employees, by Ivan Katsarov. 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF ECONOMIC RESEARCH, United States. Suggestions 
for Research in the Economics of Pensions. Report of an Exploratory 
Survey of the Economic Aspects of Organized Provision for the Aged 
and Surviving Dependents. New York, 1957. xii+51 pp. 


PETRILLI, Giuseppe. La sicurezza sociale. Rocca San Casciano, Cappelli 
Editore, 1956. 419 pp. 2,000 lire. 


WEDDINGEN, Walter. Die Behandlungen der saisonalen Arbeitslosigheit im 
Rahmen des Versicherungsschutzes gegen Arbeitslosigkeit. Sozialpolitische 
Schriften, Heft 8. Berlin, Duncker & Humblot, 1957. 142 pp. 


This study of the coverage of seasonal unemployment under unemploy- 
ment insurance schemes gives an analysis of the different solutions of the 
problem in Germany before 1945 and in the Federal Republic of Germany 
after the Second World War, as well as in a number of other countries and 
under international labour Conventions, with particular reference to the 
building industry. On the basis of this analysis the author makes suggestions 
for modifications in the German scheme to take account of seasonal unem- 
ployment. 
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Living Conditions. 
AELBROUCK, André van. Education populaire et bibliothéques publiques. Les 
conditions historiques, sociales et psychologiques de leur évolution. 


Brussels, Les Editions de la Librairie Encyclopédique, 1956. 182 pp. 
150 Belgian francs. 


ASSOCIATION BELGE POUR LE PROGRES SOCIAL (BELGISCHE VERENIGING VOOR 
DE MAATCHAPPELIJKE VOORUITGANG). Deuxiéme colloque national sur 
les problémes du logement, 25 mai 1957. Rapports. Tweede national 
colloquium over de huisvestingsuvraagstukken, 25 mei 1957. Verslagen. 
Liége, 1957. 48 pp. 


UNION INTERNATIONALE DES ORGANISMES FAMILIAUX. Conditions de vie des 
familles de travailleurs. Paris, 1957. 87 pp. 


Agriculture. 


Drocat, N., assisted by PouLatn, A. Economie rurale et nourriture des 
hommes. Bibliothéque de la recherche sociale, Institut catholique de 
Paris, Institut d’études sociales. Paris, Editions Spes, 1957. 373 pp. 
The author points to the gap between what the “ rural economy ” can 

produce and what is required for the “ nourishment of man ”. He attributes 

the existence of this gap to certain factors the modification of which would 
narrow it. The essential data of this problem are clearly and precisely set 
out. 

Part I examines the demographic situation and the food position at the 
world level and the particular problems of Europe and of France. The main 
subjects discussed are: demography and subsistence ; the world level of 
nutrition ; Europe’s food deficit ; the demand for food ; underdeveloped and 
overpopulated regions ; and regional economies. 

Part II deals with the various factors that affect agricultural production 
and the productivity of the soil and of labour. 

In Part III, which deals with the agricultural undertaking and its 
structure, the author shows how the technical, economic and social problems 
raised by the big estate on the one hand and the family farm on the other 
explain the diversity of the types of holding existing at various times and 

laces. 

Part IV consists of a study of markets and outlets for agricultural 

products. This question is considered with a view to determining what to 

produce and how to organise the market. One chapter deals with European 
markets and another with the problem of agricultural surpluses. 

In Part V the author deals with legal problems of the farm, frequently 
referring to the situation in France. The last chapter, on national equipment, 
gives an idea of the obstacles encountered in attempting to renovate an old 
agricultural economy. 

Finally, there are four appendices which give essential information on 
some of the international agencies dealing with agriculture and its problems. 


FLEISCHHACK, Curt, and Dux, Werner. Das Schrifittum der Landwirtschaft. 
Herausgegeben vom Ministerium fiir Land- und Forstwirtschaft. Leipzig, 
VEB Verlag fiir Buch- und Bibliothekswesen, 1956. xvi+ 464 pp. 


Mrnatos, C. A., Crynmuukos, M. M., and Tepmanos, A. [1]. Eduneiti npou3e00- 
CM6EHHO-GuHAHCOsdILL NAQH U eWCeMeCAYHAA OnAamMa Mmpyda 6 KOAx03e. Moscow, 
Cenbxosru3, 1956. 215 pp. 2.55 roubles. 

The unified industrial and financial plan and monthly wages on the 
collective farm, by S. A. Ignatov, M. M. Stupnikov and A. P. Germanov. 


MINISTRY OF Foop AND AGRICULTURE, India. Report of the Indian Delega- 
tion to China on Agricultural Planning and Techniques, July-August 1956. 


Delhi, 1956. 199 pp. 
This report contains the impressions of a team of Indian agricultural 
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officials who visited China in 1956 to observe the methods and results of 
agricultural planning in that country. In the conclusion the group makes 
recommendations concerning measures—organisational, economic and 
technical—to be taken in India to increase agricultural production. 


Momepanues, B. M. (compiled by). Kak mbt nodHumaem IKOHOMUKY HaUUuXx 
x01x0306. Moscow, Cenbxosrus, 1956. 131 pp. 1.65 roubles. 
How we increase the efficiency of our collective farms, by V. M. 
Pomerantsev. 


Co-operation. 


MINISTERIO DA AGRICULTURA, SERVIGCO DE Economia RuRAL, Brazil. 
Regimentos internos para cooperativas. Second enlarged edition. Rio de 
Janeiro, 1956. viii+282 pp. 

A compilation of texts, with commentaries, of the by-laws of various 
types of co-operatives not only in Brazil but in a number of American and 
uropean countries. This publication, together with the second edition of the 

Instrugdes para organizagdo de sociedades cooperativas e contabilidade', 

provides a thorough guide to the organisation and administration of co- 

operative societies. 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA. Proceedings of the Fifth Meeting of the Standing 
Advisory Committee on Agricultural Credit. Bombay, 1956. 212 pp. 


The Standing Advisory Committee on Agricultural Credit was con- 
stituted in 1951 for the purpose of advising the Reserve Bank of India on 
matters pertaining to its Agricultural Credit Department and allied subjects. 
At its fifth meeting (in January 1956) the Committee dealt with a wide 
variety of questions concerning the organisation and functioning of co- 
operative societies in the light of the All-India Rural Credit Survey * and of 
the Second Five-Year Plan for Co-operative Development. The volume 
under review brings together the working papers, record of proceedings and 
recommendations of that meeting, and thereby gives a valuable insight into 
the practical considerations, problems and objectives related to the long- 
term goal of organising rural business in India “ in such a way that within 
15 years 50 per cent. of the total business—credit, marketing, processing, 
etc.—is co-operative ”. 


SCHILLER, Otto. Individual Farming on Co-operative Lines. Lahore, Punjab 

Co-operative Union, 1956. ii+116 pp. 

An adaptation of two reports submitted by the author at the end of his 
two assignments as a co-operative farming expert in the Punjab area of 
Pakistan under the United Nations’ Technical Assistance Programme. It 
advocates a new type of co-operative society designed to improve individual 
farming and to guide the farming operations of its members in accordance 
with a definite plan and in adequate farming units without taking away the 
incentives of individual land use and private ownership of land. 


WUNDERLE, Karl. Komnsumgenossenschaften und privater Detailhandel. 
Historische Darstellung und kritische Wiirdigung der schweizerischen 
Entwicklung. Staatswissenschaftliche Studien, Neue Folge, Band 29. 
Ziirich, Polygraphischer Verlag A.G., 1957. 170 pp. 

The author traces the historical development of private and co-operative 
retail trade respectively over the past fifty years, and analyses the con- 
troversies which arose during this period concerning the position of co- 
operatives in the economic life of Switzerland. In the final section, devoted 
to considerations of principle, he concludes that strong competition through 

1 Rio de Janeiro, Ministério da Agricultura, Servico de Economia Rural, 1951. 130 pp. 


2 Reserve Bank of India, Bombay. Three volumes. Vol. I, 1956; Vol. II, 1954; 
Vol. Ili, 1956. 
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the medium of efficient large-scale enterprises is essential to ensure that the 
distributive trade applies all the rationalisation measures that can be ex- 
{ ected of it and that it provides all the special services of which it is capable. 
This competition, in so far as it comes from consumer co-operatives, is, he 
submits, all the more welcome since it will not be guided solely by material 
considerations ; the co-operative and private retail trade systems both 
attempt, though in different ways, to bring the human element into the 
forefront of the economy. While their general objectives may not be iden- 
tical they are not so contradictory as to justify either attempting forcibly 
to prevent the other from pursuing its own way ; competition in producing 
positive results rather than obstruction should be the means to attain their 
respective goals. 








PRODUCTIVITY MEASUREMENT REVIEW 


Published by the European Productivity Agency in English and French 
editions 


A quarterly review of practical applications and theoretical studies of productivity 
measurement. Recent numbers have contained the following articles: 


Wages and Labour Productivity S. L. GaBrRieL 

International Differences in Productivity and Plant Size Marvin FRANKEL 

Productivity in Distribution e WTR Margaret Hatt and John Knapp 
Methods of Productivity M. tin Industry .. Friedrich ALTENKIRCH 





A specimen copy of the Review will be forwarded on application to : 
O.E.E.C., 33, RUE DE FRANQUEVILLE, Paris 16%, FRANCE 








Journal of the Royal Statistical Society 
Published in two parts 


Series A: papers dealing with such matters as population and vital 
statistics, agriculture, economics, finance, trade, industry and sociology ; 
also book reviews and notes on matters of current interest. 

Series B : papers dealing with advances in statistical methodology and 
mathematical subjects. 

Price per number : Series A: 20s. ; Series B : 30s. 
Annual subscription, post free: Series A, 4 numbers: {4 2s.; Series B, 2 numbers: £3 1s. 
Botb parts available free to Fellows. For particulars of Fellowship apply to the Secretary 
RoyaL STATISTICAL SoOcIETY, 21 Bentinck Street, Lonpon, W.1 








THE INDIAN JOURNAL 
OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Annual subscription: Rs. 12 


The Indian Journal of Agricultural Economics, published as a Quarterly since January 
1956, is the organ of the Indian Society of Agricultural Economics. The second issue 
is the Conference Number and contains papers on different subjects presented at the 
Annual Conference of the Society and a résumé of the proceedings at the Conference. 
The other issues are devoted to the publication of articles of research value besides notes, 
news and other information relating to research in Agricultural Economics. Besides the 
Journal, the Society publishes Research Studies, a list of which can be had from— 


THE INDIAN SOCIETY OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
46-48 Esplanade Mansions, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Fort, BomBay 











POPULATION REVIEW 
A biannual Journal of Asian Demography published in January and July 
Editor : Dr. S. Chandrasekhar 
PARTIAL CONTENTS (Vol. I, No. 2) 


Population Growth and Indian Economy re . Sir Padampat SincHania 
Marx versus Malthus: The Men and the Symbols . William Prerersen 

Some Principles of Population Economics Elmer Penpe.i 

The Growth of Village Population and Economic Development in South Asia Nathan Keyritz 


Annual Subscription : 20s. $4.00 
INDIAN INSTITUTE FOR POPULATION STUDIES, GANDHINAGAR, MaApRAs-20. 
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Higher Productivity in 
Manufacturing Industries 


Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 38 


This study is based on a draft submitted to a meeting of experts 
which was convened by the I.L.O. The draft has been revised and 
expanded in the light of the discussion which took place at the 
meeting, and the volume includes the conclusions adopted by the 
experts. 

The first part deals with the effects of higher productivity on 
the worker and the share of the benefits which the worker may 
expect to receive whether it be in increased money wages, the 
lowering of prices for consumers’ goods, social security, better 
working conditions or the reduction of normal hours of work. The 
possibility that greater productivity may result in some un- 
employment is taken into account and it is suggested that the prob- 
lem should be tackled by governments, with the aid where neces- 
sary of employers and workers, by such means as minimum wage 
legislation, price control, selecting the industries in which produc- 
tivity increase is to be encouraged so as to minimise the displacement 
of workers and assisting in the re-employment of the displaced 
workers by improving vocational training and retraining facilities, 
by the payment of removal grants and by energetic action to 
overcome housing shortages. The many factors which affect pro- 
ductivity are reviewed : the size and stability of markets, the utili- 
sation of resources, the degree of competition, the quality and flow 
of materials, the availability of capital and credit, particularly 
in underdeveloped countries, taxation, and the development of in- 
dustrial and production engineering and the exchange of information. 

Part II turns from the general problems of increasing produc- 
tivity to the steps which may be taken to raise productivity in 
individual establishments, such as the modernisation of plant and 
equipment, mechanisation in the handling of materials, careful 
maintenance of machinery, the organisation and control of production 
with a view to lowering costs and using available resources as effi- 
ciently as possible, and the development of good relations between 
the personnel service and other departments in the undertaking. 

Part III reproduces the conclusions of the meeting of experts, 
which were adopted unanimously. 


195 pages, including index Price: $1.25; 7s. 6d. 
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Introduction to Work Study 


This book describes as simply as possible the basic techniques 
of work study, giving examples of the applications of each. The 
techniques described are not necessarily the most recent but they 
represent systems which have been widely and successfully applied 
in many parts of the world for a number of years. 


Part One. Productivity and Work Study.' 


Discusses the role of higher productivity in the raising of living standards, 
the causes of low productivity in an industrial undertaking and the techniques 
at the disposal of management to eliminate these causes, examines the human and 
physical environment in which work study is to be applied and stresses the impor- 
tance of having good human relations and good working conditions throughout 
the undertaking before attempting to introduce work study. 


Part Two. Method Study. 


Deals with method study and devotes a chapter to gach of its principal applica- 
tions ; by way of illustration, an example of each of these is worked out and com- 
mented on. Many of these examples are drawn from the work of I.L.O. productivity 
missions and cover various industries and activities. 


Part Three. Work Measurement. 


Comprises six chapters on work measurement which include a discussion of the 
theory of rating and a basic time study fully worked out with explanatory notes. 
The method illustrated has been used successfully for over 30 years in many parts 
of the world and is being taught by most of the I.L.O. missions at the present time. 
One chapter is devoted to brief discussions of other techniques of work measure- 
ment including ratio-delay and predetermined motion times. 


Part Four. Appendices. 


Consists of nine appendices including a basic list of books on work study and 
management for further reading. Another appendix gives notes on the use of this 
book for teaching purposes, based on the experience of lecturers who used a limited 
provisional edition. Syllabuses for three types of work study course are given ; 
there is an appendix containing definitions of the management terms used. 


349 pages, including many diagrams, charts and tables. Price : $3.50 ; 21s. 

















The LL.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
78 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this 
end it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, for- 
mulates international standards and supervises their national application. It also 
engages in operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out 
social and economic development programmes, 


The machinery oi the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisa- 
tion. It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National dele- 
gations to the annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the 
government, one representing management, and one representing labour ; each 
delegate speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full 
expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten 
representatives of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation. 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational head- 


quarters, a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by 
experts drawn from many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and 
advice are available to all nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has 
branch offices and correspondents in many countries. 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Con- 
ference is required for their adoption they represent the general agreement of informed 
world opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but 
governments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. 
When the legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this 
purpose it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as 
centres for assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment 
services, increasing productivity, the development of training facilities and the 
administration of social security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating 
the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. 

The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 

All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of 
social justice and peace. 
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Catalogues and publications may be obtained at the following addresses: 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, Geneva, Switzerland (“ 


Tel. 32 62 00 and 32 80 20). 


Interlab Genéve ” 


INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OFFICE (Liaison Office with the United Nations), 345 East 
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